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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
can help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator” 
each week. That ué!l enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator” 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, ‘‘Tue Specrator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


W* shall have, we foresee, to keep standing in type: “ The 

German attacks at Verdun have continued throughout 
the week, but without any substantial results.” To that statement 
must be added this week the welcome news, which reached London 
on Wednesday evening, that the French had delivered a successful 
infantry attack on the Germans and driven them from the south-east 
portion of the wood at Avocourt “ to a depth of more than three 
hundred yards.” In addition, the French retook the Avocourt 
Redoubt, an important field work which had been made extremely 
strong by the Germans during their temporary occupation. The 
Germans, on whom the tables have been so completely turned at 
this point of the line, made several vehement counter-attacks in 
order to regain their position, but all of them failed. 

The tide of battle at Verdun ebbs and flows, but unquestionably 
the French have of late had the positive as well as the negative 
advantage, though we admit that the former has up to the present 
been slight. The negative advantage—the ability of the French 
to check the Germans’ advance and prevent them from attaining 
their design of forcing the French to evacuate the fortress—is, 
however, of enormous importance. Their splendid tenacity has 
cost the Germans already thousands of men, and quite conceivably 
will cost them, before they have finished, half-a-million in casualties, 
for the Germans now dare not break off the battle and admit their 
failure. But if their loss in men has been great, their loss in prestige 
on the one hand and moral on the other has been even more serious. 
As General Grant found when he hurled his army again and again 
unsuccessfully at the trenches at Petersburg, even the best troops 
in the world cannot stand indefinitely such resultless buffeting. 
There comes a moment when they feel that their efforts are hopeless. 
Even though they obey their orders and go on, it is with a sense 
i wasted courage and failure upon which victory can never be 

ilt. 

We shall probably not know till the end of the war how great the 
failure at Verdun has been, and therefore how great the disappoint- 
ment of the German General Staff and the Government. We may, 
however, even now guess something of its nature. We have little 
doubt that the Germans argued something after this manner: “ A 
successful attack on Verdun, for it is bound to be successful, will 
convey a triple blessing. In the first place, it will give us command 
of a very important strategic point. Next, it will greatly depress 
the French. But, best of all, it will upset the whole of the carefully 








prepared plans of the Allies for an advance in the late spring or 
early summer. While we are pushing the French our hardest at 
Verdun, the French Government are almost certain to get into a 
panic and order counter-attacks all along their line intended to 
distract our attention and weaken our offensive. What is even 
more important, they will call upon the English to assist them by 
similar counter-attacks. The result of this will be premature 
movements made in the wrong places and at the wrong time which 
will entirely upset the schemes of our enemies. In fact, we shail 
make the British and Allied gun go off at half-cock and before it is 
properly aimed.” 


In a word, the Germans were counting upon being able to perform 
that very effective piece of major tactics which consists in grasping 
the initiative, and forcing the enemy to conform to your move- 
ments rather than to carry out his own plans. The advantage 
of such a scheme is of course that you know the mind of your enemy 
—you set it working—and understand the intention of his acts. 
If he is conforming to your initiative, you have, so to speak, his 
battle-plan in your pocket. If he is acting on his own initiative, 
you never know when and where he is coming at you. Therefore 
force him to toil after you, and never allow him time and breath 
to act on his own. 





Happily these schemes have entirely miscarried. The French, 
with a courage and tenacity which show that their Generals and 
their Army are in the highest state of moral as well as physical 
fitness, refused to be awed by the fury of the German attack either 
into making panic dispositions in their cwn line or asking for panic 
action from us. They held the Verdun attack “locally” and 
without deflecting their plans or ours. Except for the fact that 
we have taken over a new and important piece of line which has 
now brought the trenches keld by us down to the Somme, the 
status quo ante has been preserved. This extension of our line, 
which now measures some eighty miles (i.e., about a quarter of 
the whole line), would soon have been taken over in any case, and 
therefore it cannot be regarded as in any way a change of plan in 
face of the enemy. It is merely the quickening up of developments 
already agreed upon. 


We, of course, know no more than do the Germans what are the 
plans of the Allies, and when they mean to attack or where. All 
we know is that the plan, whatever it is, has been adhered to. 
The German offensive at Verdun has therefore failed in its ulterior 
as well as in its immediate object. The counter-mine has not 
blown up our mines or even exposed their positions, or, to continue 
our metaphor, brought our miners out of their burrows, and so 
interrupted and spoiled their work. The effects of this failure may 
not be visible at present, but they are none the less important, 

nd some day we shall learn that the unseen results of the Verdun 
fiasco were greater than they seemed. 


The fog of war lies thick on the Russian front, and probably 
will continue to envelop operations there for some time. The 
frost is breaking, and this means for the time mud so deep that 
the movement of troops is well-nigh impossible. There seems 
every reasor to believe, however, that the Russians are more than 
holding their own in the North and in the Centre, and that in 
Galicia the Austrians have been obliged to send large reinforcements 
to their already shaken armies. It is said, indeed, that there is 
grave anxicty in Vienna and at Budapest owing to this necessity. 


It looks as if, in addition to the anxieties caused by the situation 
in Southern Gclicia and on the angle where Roumania, Austria, and 
Russia join, fresh sources of trouble were soon to arise in the Balkans. 
Not only has the internal situation in Bulgaria become very grave, 
and is having its effect on the Army, but the growing strength of 
the Allies at Salonika is a menace which cannot be neglected. 
The re-formed Serbian Army will ultimately give them a hundred 
and fifty thousand well-seasoned and well-equipped men, and now 
that the danger of an invasion of Egypt is practically over, there 
will be a reservoir of men there from which we can draw for work 
in the Balkans, 
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The news from Mesopotamia continues to be deeply disappointing. 
As Mr. Winston Churchill might say, we are only a few miles from 
victory, but, alas! as in the case of the Dardanelles, those few miles 
may prove as hard to pass over as the gulf that lay between Dives 
and Lazarus. But though our force at Kut is very hard pressed, 
and will, we fear, soon be in serious straits for food, we must remem- 
Ser that Ladysmith was “ very hard pressed” in February, 1900, 
that its food supply ran down to the lowest depths, and that mules 
and horses had to be eaten. Yet those who controlled that food 
supply managed to keep things going for at least six weeks beyond 
what seemed possible, and finally the city was relieved and not 
taken. That isa good omen. We, at any rate, mean to remember 
Lucknow, Ladysmith, and Mafeking. British troops never fight 
better than when they are called upon to keep the flag flying under 
impossible conditions. 


We note that Mr. Pemberton Billing—M.P. for the Empyrean— 
addresses to Thursday’s Daily Mail a letter asking his supporters 
in the country to help him by signing the “ Air Covenant.” The 
Govenant, adorned with the significant “ caption,” “ Sign the Air 
Sovenant To-day,” is per se reasonable enough, and merely pledges 
the signatory to use his “ vote, voice, and pen to attain and main- 
tain for our country an Imperial Air Service worthy of our Imperial 
Power.” Ali this is well enough. The question is, what will 
Mr. Billing do with them when he has got, say, a hundred thousand 
aignatures ? Unquestionably the command of the air is the 
great military question of the future, and we dare not neglect 
%. The vital importance of the matter obliges us, how- 
aver, to record in plain terms our opinion that Mr. Pemberton 
Billing is in no sense capable of handling the matter. He is in- 
zapable of doing so from his experience either as a flier or as a 
Suilder of aeroplanes. He is still more incapable from the stand- 
point of what we may describe as that of a Sky Chatham—a 
man who, though he might know little of the technical side of 
aeronautics, could yet lead the nation to victory in the air. We 
doubt whether Mr. Billing; in spite of all his virtuous intentions, 
ean even play the part of the Socratic gadfly. He has plenty of 
Suzz but very little sting. 


As a proof of what active members of the Air Service abroad 
think of Mr. Pemberton Billing and his campaign, we desire to 
draw tho attention of our readers to the following letter, only just 
eeceived :— 

(To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—We, members of the Naval Air Service who have been in the 
astern Mediterranean for the last fourteen months, are out of touch 
with things at home, but we see that a Mr. Pemberton Billing is seeking 
to enter the House of Commons as an airman, and claims to represent 
the Air Service and speak with authority on matters relating to flying. 
Electorates and the House of Commons are inclined to give weight to 
the opinions of any one who speaks as a practical man, and unless Mr. 
Billing has considerable experience of active service flying we feel 
that his appearance in Parliament at this time would be a serious menace 
to the Air Service. Our united recollection of Mr. Billing’s attainments 
a3 an aviator are that under the able tuition of Mr. Barnwell he won a 
bet by taking an Aero Club certificate in one day's flying : that presuming 
on the knowledge so acquired, he designed and built a seaplane which 
was shown at the Aero Show 1914. That seaplane showed ignorance 
of the first principles of flight, and could not have flown without radical 
atructural alteration. We heard that Mr. Billing had acted as Transport 
Ofticer during the arrangement of the Fredemkshaven raid, but we 
have yet to learn that Mr. Billing has ever flown on active service either 
az pilot or observer, or indeed that he has done any further flying after 
taking his Aero Club certificate. Perhaps some ono who knows Mr. 
Pemberton Billing’s more recent flying record will kindly tell us whether 
ho has done anything which justifies a claim to speak with authority on 
matters relating to flying.—We are, Sir, &c., E 





M 





For obvious reasons, we are not able to give the names of those 
who signed this letter, but we take all responsibility in respect of it, 
Tke letter casts no reflection upon Mr. Pemberton Billing’s bona 
fides, but it should unquestionably be pondered by those, and 
they are not a few, who have been led to believe that Mr. Pemberton 
Billing is the great war expert of the air, and that his views on 
aeronautic policy and construction must be regarded as of capital 
importance. To be brutally frank, Mr. Pemberton Billing has not 
* bought the (Air) street.” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday the question whether the 
Land Valuation could not be postponed till the conclusion of the 
wur came under discussion. In the course of the debate Lord 
Cromer pointed out that the Government were urging individuals 
vo practise economy, “ but what were they doing themselves ? "— 

“They appointed a Retrenchment Committee, and the first order 
that Committee received was that they were not to deal with war 
expenditure. That erder was a great mistake. It was based upon 


the idea that because we were at war we ought to be extravagant, 
whereas economy and efficiency in war went hand in hand. The Re- 


trenchment Cominitteo were also told that to enter upon an investigation 
ef the Land Valuation Depariment involved the discussion of class 
hat simply meant that in order to stop the mouths of a! 


materests. 
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a — — section of the House of Commons, a sop must be 

In reply Lord Crewe declared that “ not only land taxers and land 
nationalizers, but the Liberal Party and the Labour Party, would 
regard an attack upon the principle of valuation asa breach of ths 
party truce.” We are very sorry that Lord Crewe should hayg 
taken this line, for we are sure that it does not represent the facts, 
What the critics in the Lords were thinking about was how to saya 
money and nothing else. The opponents of the Land Taxes know 


| well enough that those imposts in their present form are as dead as 


mutton, and that instead of the unburied corpse hurting them it is 
hurting the cause of the land taxers. If the latter were wise, they 
would join the economists in a first-class funeral. Then when the 
war is over they could make a fresh start on sounder lines, For 
ourselves, we sigh as economists, but are well content as opponents 
of land taxation. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Walter Long 
made a long, very interesting, and on the whole satisfactory 
statement on the Derby scheme and the intentions of the Govern. 
ment. We are not going to weary our readers in regard to ths 
ridiculous statements that Lord Derby had not kept his promises in 
the spirit and in the letter. We doubt whether even the yellow Press 
really believes that. The first important point in Mr. Long’s speech 
was that the Government are now not only reducing the reserved 
occupations, but even in those occupations are scrutinizing the men 
at work. Inspectors go round to the factories and serve on them 
what we may call a writ of quo warranto. Single men of military 
age have, in effect, to justify their existence in a munition factory 
as well as elsewhere. After May Ist it is expected that many mora 
occupations will disappear altogether from the ceriified list. Mr. 
Long asserted that, “‘ speaking generally,”’ no less than two hundrad 
and seventy-five thousand women had already been set to work 
that was previously done by men—work exclusive of agricultural, 
clerical, commercial, and transport work. 


After stating that the Government were tackling the revision 
of the Register, Mr. Long dealt with great vigour and good sense 
with the-so-called grievances of the married men. To meet casos 
of avoidable hardship the Government are going to supply out 
of the Statutory Pensions Committee the money that is needed te 
meet those hardships. Next, the Courts Emergency Powers Act 
is to be amended so as to apply to contracts made since the war 
began. It is also proposed that power should be given to the 
County Court Judges in certain cases to break a lease. 


In regard to the wise decision of the Government in this respect, 
our readers may remember that many months ago we proposed 
that in every recruiting area there should be an “ Obstacles Com- 
mittee” whose business it would be to hear the cases of the men 
who honestly wanted to go to the front, but could not sce their 
way to attest because of the economic and other obstacles in their 
path. We venture to assert that in many cases those obstacles 
could be smoothed out by the help of friends and neighbours even if 
no money were provided, and we still recommend the creation of 
such Committees to the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. Long ended his speech with a very striking quctation from 4 
letter which he had received from France from a married man 
who went beforo it had become fashionable for married recruits to 
have grievances and talk about their special sacrifices—a man who 
feels, in common with perhaps a million other men at the front or 
in training, that there is, after all, no very great difference between 
his case and that of those who are now being used by the enemies 
of the Government. One cannot be blind to the fact that the 
newspapers and the politicians have taken up the cause of ths 
married men in the Dorby groups, not on the merits, but as a stick 
with which to beat the Government dog, and especially the “ Derby 
dog.” They cannot forgive Lord Derby because he has so loyally stood 
by the Coalition, and refused to be awed by popular clamour iato 
admitting that a Government which does not obey the orders of the 
Times and Daily Mail has no right to live. 





Sir Edward Carson, who followed Mr. Long, though extremely 
critical, nay, condemnatory, of the Government, refused, we are glad, 
though not in the least surprised, to see, to have anything to do 
with the infamous attacks upon Lord Derby. On the contrary, 
he declared that not only had Lord Derby by undertaking his 
scheme done a great service to the State, but had carried out 
everything he promised to do. “Let us,” he added, “for 
Heaven's sake give up attacking individuals in relation to these 
matters who are doing service to the State, and doing the best 
they can for the country.” 
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In the House of Commons on Thursday week there was a dis- 
eussion on the duties of delegates to the Economic Conference to be 
held in Paris. One demand made was that the delegates should go 
with precise instructions, and another that they should be required 
to advocate a strong “ N ver again” policy—a refusal to trade 
with Germany after the war. It was pointed out that the Senate 
of the Australian Commonwealth had already approved of such 
s policy in a resolution. At the time of the debate Mr. Runciman 
was the only delegat who had been named, but it has since been 
announced that Mr. Bonar Law will also go. Mr. Lloyd George, who 
spoke for the Government in the absence of Mr. Runciman, said 
that the Conference would not be a Conference if the delegates 
went with “ cut-and-dried instructions. 


In regard to the unrest which is at the moment going on on the 
Clyde we desire at present to say as little as possible. This is 
emphatically a case in which the less said the soonest mended. 
On Tuesday it was announced that the military, acting under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, had seized in their beds six ringleaders 
of a dangerous labour movement in the munition area and deported 
them to another part of Scotland. Though no actual charge was 
preferred against the six ringleaders, it was understood that they 
had induced men engaged in munitions work to strike. Twenty- 
two munition workers who took part in the strike were brought 
before the General Munitions Tribunal in Glasgow on Wednesday, 
sud were fined £5 each. Though the situation is necessarily causing 
a good deal of anxiety, there is no reason to suppose that the 
workers on the Clyde are going to be so unpatriotic as to show a 
spirit different from that of the workers in the rest of the country, 
and to cripple munitions work over a petty “shop” dispute. If 
they were to perpetrate such a crime, we are certain that they 
would have no support from their fellows in the rest of Scotland 
and England. 





On the afternoon of Friday week the cross-Channel steamer 
‘Sussex,’ which ran between Folkestone and Dieppe, was tor- 
pedoed off Dieppe while crowded with passengers. The French 
captain of the vessel distinctly saw the approaching torpedo, and 
swerved sharply to try to run alongside it. His skill did not 
enable him to escape, but it certainly reduced the shock, as the 
torpedo struck the ‘ Sussex’ far forward instead of nearly amid- 
ships, as it would otherwise have done. The fore-part of the 
ship was separated from the rest as though (to use the words of 
Mr. Edward Marshall, the well-known American correspondent, 
who was on board, and who wrote an exceedingly vivid account 
for a group of newspapers) it had been “cut off with a 
mighty knife.” Some passengers and members of the crew went 
down in this part of the ship and were not seen again. The 
main part of the vessel, protected by her bulkheads, stayed afloat, 
though at the time it was believed that she was sinking. 

Boats were launched, but at least one of these upset, and several 
persons were drowned alongside the vessel. The number of persons 
injured by the explosion was also unusually great. It is still not 
known exactly how many lives were lost, as the survivors dis- 
persed and a precise record could not be kept, but the total is 
believed to be over fifty. Some of the Americans on board were 
gravely injured, and one or two are missing. The ‘Sussex’ was 
towed into Boulogne with many passengers still on board. 
Others had been taken off and brought back to England 
by patrol-boats. Mr. Marshall describes how immediately after 
the explosion there was a rush for one of the boats, babies were 
thrown into it, and though it pushed off from the vessel's side 
in safety it afterwards began to roll and capsized. Only a few 
of the people struggling in the water could be rescued. Mr. 
Marshall also saw people clinging to gratings which turned over 
and provided no safety. The only grating which was not cap- 
sizing, so far as he could see, was one on which a young woman 
lay on her back. A figure which remained specially in his memory 
was that of a dead man who swung head down from the wreckage 
on the front of the vessel. Mr. Marshall cabled to President Wilson 
4 strong protest against the toleration of such crimes, 


Several vessels besides the ‘ Sussex ’ have been torpedoed without 
warning during the week, including the Dominion liner ‘ English- 
man’ and the Atlantic transport vessel ‘ Minneapolis.’ The latter, 


changed to their advantage. Such an advantageous change for 
them exists in the embarrassment caused to the United States 
by the Mexican expedition. President Wilson has asked Germany 
for an explanation of the sinking of the ‘Sussex.’ Meanwhile Count 
Bernstorff has characteristically suggested that if the commander 
of the submarine which torpedoed the ‘Sussex’ exceeded his 
instructions he will be punished. 


Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Kitchener, 
and Sir William Robertson have been in Paris for the great Allied 
Conference, attended by the delegates of eight countries, It is 
impossible to discuss the subjects which the Conference may be 
supposed to have had before it. Enough to say that the existence 
of the Conference is one of the most encouraging signs of the war. 
Germany's great advantage has been that her mind was imposed 
on her allies. On her side only one voice spoke. Now that ad- 
vantage will be neutralized. The Allies henceforth strategically 
and politically will act with one purpose and speak with one voice, 


The Market Harborough election, which took place on Thursday 
week, resulted in a sweeping victory for the Coalition candidate, 
Mr. Percy Harris. He polled 7,826 votes to the 3,711 of Mr. T. G. 
Bowles, and thus had a majority of 4,115. We rejoice in this 
result, which shows that a constituency, not liable to be blown off 
its feet by a hurricane of abuse directed against those in power, 
recognizes that the way to win the war is to support the present 
Government. Such support by no means excludes criticism, 
as is proved by the attitude of Mr. Percy Harris, who has plenty 
of criticism to offer. In particular, he desires that more use 
should be made of the Volunteer Training Corps. On this point 
he has a better right than almost any one else to speak. He 
knows the V.T.C. through and through, and the country owes him 
a decp debt of gratitude for the splendid work of organization he 
has done at the Central Association of V.T.C. 


News of the American column under General Pershing which 
has penetrated so far and so rapidly into Mexico in order to punish 
Villa is still awaited with much concern. The American War 
Department fears that President Carranza’s principal officer in 
the North has gone over to Villa’s side with about two thousand 
men. The Washington correspondent of the Times says that the 
population of the oil district round Tampico are showing a very 
ugly temper towards Americans, and that Villista risings are 
expected. General Pershing’s force is only five thousand strong. 
It is believed that another ten thousand regulars are all that can be 
spared for Mexico. We sincerely hope that the American Govern- 
ment will recognize that such a policy as that enacted at Vera Cruz 
—an act of war which was expressly said not to be war—cannot 
now be repeated. We trust that out of the immense population 
of the United States enough strong and high-spirited men—there 
are plenty of them—will be raised quickly to settle the Mexican 
business, The rapid raising of an Army, and too much preparation 
rather than too little, are the line of safety and economy. 


The position in China is extremely uncertain. The renunciation 
by Yuan Shih-kai of the sovereignty which he had assumed, 
believing that his act was agreeable to popular feeling, has by no 
means satisfied the Republican rebels. Mere renunciation of 
the purple is not enough for them. They declare that Yuan must 
be driven from power altogether, and must leave the country. 
Fighting continues in many districts, but its intensity has probably 
been exaggerated. It is useless to speculate on events. The 
only certain thing is that Republicanism (though no doubt it has 
drawn many mere adventurers to its banner) is stronger than was 
supposed a few months ago. 


We much regret to record the illness of Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, whose determination and ability 
have made so great an impression here. He seems to have over- 
taxed his strength, and is now suffering from exhaustion and a 
high temperature. We hope that he will soon recover, and will 
be able again fo instruct us on the views of Australia and to draw 
attractive pictures of the future of the Dominions in the Empire 
that is to be. Perhaps some Dominion politicians—not Mr. 
Hughes—think that they make our slow old flesh creep more than 
they do when they speak for the great self-governing Dominions, 
They may be assured that the future has no terrors whatever for 








it will be remembered, took part in the landing at Suvla Bay. The 
survivors from the ‘ Minneapolis’ were brought into Malta, and 
it is said that eighteen members of the crew are missing. A great 
disillusionment has been caused in the United States by the general 
recognition that the German conduct of the negotiations about 
submarine warfare was utterly insincere. It is felt now that the 


Englishmen. We recognize that the Dominions are grown-up 
daughters, and that they have a right to be consulted on ail points 
of Imperial conduct. If the Dominions could plead no right of 
numbers and wealth, they could still plead the right of valour. 











Germans were all along playing for time till the circumstances 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. Sth, 1914. 
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WAR SAVING! 


The war can hardly end this year. Indeed, it 
may even last for two years more. But already 
a world-shortage of many military necessities is 
eoming about. There is a shortage of food, and coal, 
and oil, and wool, and labour, and shipping. 


There are 41,500,000 non-combatants in these 
islands, and the idea is that, without compulsion, 
we should now begin to tackle this shortage ques- 
tion in earnest. If we do not, we shall fail our Army 
and Navy, and our Allies, in the months of crisis 
which lie ahead. 


The watchword for the non-combatants must be 
“Reduced consumption all round.” A little war 
eouncil should be held in every household for putting 
it in practice. 


First, take food. We can live quite well not only 
en simpler but on less food. Our heaviest food 
unports are breadstuffs, meat, sugar, butter, 
and tea. Some households will decide upon ‘‘ going 
without days” ; for example, no meat to-day, no 
sugar to-morrow, no tea, coffee, or cocoa the day 
after, and so on. It will help greatly only to eat 
stale bread. Meat only once a day should be 
aimed at. The Germans are going without a 
great deal of food, and are thus conserving their 
position; we must fight them with their own 
weapon. 


A daily saving on food, of 13d. each, by 41,500,000 
people, would come to over {90,000,000 a year, 


There is no shortage of alcohol. But its manu- 
facture, and sale, divert so much labour, and 
grain, and sugar, and transport, and capital from 
war channels as to be a menace to our national 
efficiency. He is a poor Briton who refuses, while 
the war lasts, to cut down his consumption of liquor 
by at least one half. 





Then consider the savings other than food. 
Saving on coal, on electric light, on oil of all sorts, 
and on wool is most important. Old clothes 
should be worn out. But one need hardly 
particularise. No article at all, except it be a 
necessity, should be bought. No active man or 
woman in this country should be encouraged to 
make, for sale here, anything which is not a neces- 
sity. The reason for this is that all the labour 
possible is needed in war work, in making goods 
tor export, and on the land. 


By going without things, the mation will save a 
great deal of money. The war is costing {57 a 
second, and the country wants the loan of that 
money. ‘Therefore, every squire, every parson, every 
employer of labour, every man and woman who 
is known and trusted in a district, should see that 
that district lends fully and freely. ‘The growing 
shortage of commodities must be their sérmon. 
It will need patient and kindly explanation. The 
best explanation of all will be personal example. 
If the educated and the well-to-do go without 
things, and set the pace in earnest, it will not be 
kcng till the masses of the people begin to do the 
same, and the country is dotted with War Loan 
elubs in every parish. 


UNITED WORKERS, 
175 Piccadilly, London, W. 





*5* Layment made for this, as for the recruiting advertisements in our columns, will 
be devoted by us to public objects connected with the War. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


THE “VIA SACRA” OR MEMORIAL ROAD. 


HEN the war is over, France, Belgium, and Britain wil] 
be faced with the problem of finding some form of 
war memorial adequate to the greatest and longest battlg 
of which the world has any record. The Battle of the Trenches 
is a battle which has already lasted for eighteen months 
and will in all human probability last two years. It has 
stretched from the sea to the Alps, has seen some threg 
million combatants on either side, has caused our Allies 
and us the loss of hundreds of thousands of men in dead and 
wounded, and as many more to our foes. We have not 
inaccurately called this great double siege—who knows 
who is the besieger and who is the besieged ?—a battle, 
for it has all the marks of a battle. Though the fighting has 
been fiercer at special times and in special places, it has been 
general and continuous. Since October, 1914, there has 
never been a moment when there has not been fighting 
somewhere along the line, when the great guns of either 
side have not been hurling destruction, and when the air 
has not been beaten by the wings of the fighting aeroplanes, 
All day and every day, all night and every night, French, 
Belgians, and British have stood embattled in their field 
works. 

How is it possible, it will naturally be asked, to design 
any memorial which shall worthily commemorate a deed so 
great, so terrible, and so far-reaching as The Battle of the 
Trenches? We have a plan to suggest which, we believe, is 
appropriate, which is adequate, which is dignified, and, 
strangest of all, which would be useful to the world—which 
would serve a good purpose while it commemorated, in a way 
that can never be forgotten, the Great War and the mighty 
works done in arms for the defence of human liberty. 

We propose that a wide Memorial Road should be laid out in 
the no-man’s-land, the dead ground, between the two trench 
lines, and should run from Nieuport to Basle, from the sea 
to the Alps—a great road with monuments to the fallen, 
and to the deeds of heroism done by this or that individual 
company, regiment, brigade, division, and army, scattered 
along it, and marked also with chronological and geographical 
records of the war.—The kilometre-stones should bear on the 
reverse some such simple legend as that “ This sector of the 
line ” was held during such-and-such dates by such-and-such 
a force, and later by whatever force took over that particular 
area.—The new Road would sweep in gentle curves between 
the grim ruin of the trench lines. No attempt should be made 
to obliterate or keep in repair the ditches and parapets. 
Let Nature do her beneficent work here, and let the winds and 
the rains renew the bloodstained earth. All we would do to 
the trench line would be to plant it on either hand with the 
stately poplars that make the main roads of I’rance so mag- 
nificent in their ordered pomp. But beyond the poplar avenue 
the lines, especially where they were broad, should receive 
a further plantation. Blossoming trees of all kinds might 
be set among the shell-holes and craters, and in spring and 
autumn would add beauty and dignity tothe “ Sacred Road.” 
As close as might be to the seashore should stand a great 
entrance arch, not so much an arch of triumph as of remem- 
brance, telling in sculpture and inscription the meaning 
and message of the Road. As the sections occupied by each of 
the three Allies were reached other arches should take up the 
tale—a Belgian Arch, a British Arch, and a French Arch. 
Further, as we have said, there would along the Road be 
special monuments dedicated to special units. Thus at a 
point on the Road nearest to the place of action that un- 
forgotten and unforgettable charge of the Worcesters—to 
take a specific example—should have its memorial. As the 
Road proceeded there would proceed also something like a roll- 
call in stone of the devotion of our soldiers, and of those of 
the Allies. And here we may say that the Governments 
of the three nations would be well advised to give the honour 
of special public monuments—happily not always to the dead— 
to every man who had gained the V.C. or its French or Belgian 
equivalent, and to place them as near as possible to the 
spots where the deeds were done. 

We must next say something as to the utility of our pro- 
posed Via Sacra. The Road would be a real road, meant to 
bear not only the traffic of the districts through which it 
passed, but that tourist traffic which for a great many years 
following the war is bound to flow through Belgium and 
Northern and North-Eastern France. Thousands of men 
and women will flock to the trench line, not out of idle curiosity, 
but because they want to see where those dear to them fought 
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and fell or fought and survived, or because they want to revisit 
“ the old lines ” and call up on the spot for themselves and 
for their friends their own share in the Great War. But 
the High Road between the trenches, through no-man’s-land, 
will have yet another use. It will bear a large part of that 
human tide which is always setting, both in summer and in 
winter, towards Europe’s greatest playground, the Swiss 
Alps. The railway station at Basle has been described as 
the best place in which to find a mislaid Englishman. We 
may feel sure that if the Memorial Road be made, a great many 

, summer, autumn, and even winter tourists will pass 


sey it to the gate of Switzerland. The making of the 
Road, and the traffic it would bring. should prove of great 
of France and Belgium that have been 


help to the districts ; 
ravaged by the war; and the little towns off the trench line 
which have become war-famous, such, for example, as St. Omer, 
Hazebrouck, Bailleul, Armentiéres, and Arras, to name only 
a very few and at random, would all reap advantage from the 
flow of travellers up and down the Road. And, remember, 
they would not be only 9 ee, or French sight- 
seers, or Belgian 5 pre ut sightseers drawn from every 
rt of the habitable globe. No visitor to Europe from the 
Tnited States, or from South America, or from any other 
art of the world would fail to visit the Road between the 
renches. 

We have made no attempt to enter into details in regard 
to our project, but we feel perfectly sure that there are no 
physical objections of a serious kind, or at any rate no objec- 
tions which cannot be surmounted. The trench line is now 
absolutely continuous, and save for rivers, canals, and railway 
lines, you can walk in a trench from Nieuport to the Swiss 
fronticr. No doubt bridges across the canals, rivers, and 
railways would have to made, and where there were 
high railway embankments it would be necessary to tunnel 
under them. The existing high roads where they struck 
the Great Road would, of course, act as feeders. But these 
bridges and tunnels might most properly be used as memorials. 
They would gain dignity and impressiveness by being, as it 
were, dedicated to a particular regiment, or corps, or Pade 
Officer. As a rule, the cemeteries are not very far from the 
trench lines, but in certain cases, where for any reason 
the existing roads were not practicable, it might no doubt 
be necessary to make new sections of road to lead directly to 
them, for they should clearly be brought into the scheme of 
the Via Sacra. 

One more problem must be faced, and it had better be faced 
at once. How far should the Germans be allowed any share 
in the Road? One would like, of course, to afford them the 
fullest opportunity, if they so desired, to erect monuments to 
their dead; but, considering the actions of their troops in 
Belgium and Northern France, we are compelled to say, 
though we say it with deep regret when dealing with such 
a subject as this, that it would be quite out of place to allow 
them to erect monuments to their deeds of military prowess. 
That such deeds have been done in plenty we do not deny for 
a moment, but, alas! they have been blotted out by the 
deluge of innocent blood, of outrage, and of infamy which 
the Germans have poured upon the fields of Belgium and 
France. Heaven forbid that only these deeds should be 
recorded, but, as we have argued elsewhere, they must not be 
forgotten lest the world should fail to learn a great and much- 
needed lesson. And, after all, what perpetual reminder of 
the Germans’ misdeeds could be more dignified, more awe- 
inspiring, than thus to leave bare one side of the Sacred Road, 
and to let the German trench line stand grim and recordless, 
unadorned by the work of man’s hands, and devoted alone to 
that oblivion which is the best for such actions as theirs ? 
It was deeds unspeakable like these that our great prose 
poet had in his mind when he declared that there were sins 
which could not be entered in any human record, but must 
be left to the Chronicles of Hell. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

7 naval situation has become more lively than for a 

long time past. “Lively” seems perhaps too mild 
a word to use of such events as the naval air raid on Schleswig- 
Holstein, and the miniature fleet action among a considerable 
number of destroyers, light cruisers, and armed patrol vessels 
which “arose” (as they say in the House of Commons) 
out of that raid. But stronger epithets might suggest that 
there was a critical side to the operations, and that would 
be to do an injustice to the Navy, which now, as from the 
beginning of the war, is entirely mistress of the situation. The 
Schleswig-Holstein raid in several ways resembles the memor- 
able Cuxhaven raid in December, 1914. A survey of naval 
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affairs must also include an account of the singular duel to the 
death—for such it was, both principals being killed—between 
the German raider ‘ Greif’ and the British auxiliary cruiser 
‘ Alcantara.’ Nor must we forget the renewed and intensified 
outburst of German submarine crime. We have chronicled 
elsewhere the facts about the torpedoing of the ‘ Sussex,” 
and here will only say that in our opinion, as all the evidenee 
from America encourages us to believe, President Wilson 
has reached by force of his own arguments the point where 
he will feel bound to break off relations with Germany. As 
we have often said, a measure of non-intercourse between 
America and Germany would do Germany a great deal of 
harm—more than many Englishmen are inclined to admit. 
Moreover, beyond that lies the possibility that Germany 
would regard a diplomatic rupture as a hostile act. We 
hope this may not come about, but we are assured that 
Mr. Wilson will not try to escape the consequences of bie 
present determination. 

We will take the encounter with the ‘ Greif ’ first, as chrono 
logically it comes first. The ‘ Greif’ was a German merchant- 
man which had been transformed into a fighting ship with.e 
considerable armament. It is believed that she had seven- 
inch guns as well as guns of smaller calibre. She was just 
such another vessel as the ‘ Méwe,’ and, like her, had taken 
over the name of a former ship of war in the German Navy 
which no longer exists. The fact that she was caught trying 
to escape off the German coast suggests that the ‘ Méwe ° 
also came out of a German port, and not from some 
South American port. This, indeed, is almost proved 
by the fact that the ‘Méwe’ returned to Germany— 
not to mention the high improbability that any Germanz 
merchantman could have been completely and most in- 
geniously reconstructed outside Germany. It was as long age 
as February 29th that the ‘Greif’ was sighted in her dash 
for the Atlantic, For weeks the story of her sinking has 
been known to many thousands of people in Britain, chiefly 
because the German seamen who were rescued were seen at 
Leith and Birkenhead, and also because one of them whe 
died received an honourable public funeral, which was 
attended by some of the dead man’s companions. The 
motive of the Admiralty in refusing, nevertheless, to publish 
the news for four weeks was perfectly sound. They 
did not want to supply Germany with information till 
it was clear that she had learned the truth indirectly. 
When it was obvious that Germany had learned the 
essential facts the news was “ released” here. As she steamed. 
westwards on the morning of February 29th the ‘ Greif* 
looked all over an innocent Norwegian tramp steamer. She 
flew the Norwegian flag, and on her sides were painted ir 
huge devices the Norwegian colours. The British auxiliary 
cruiser ‘ Alcantara ’ nevertheless suspected her on the excellent 
— that under blockade law every one is held guilty tif 

e is proved to be innocent. The commander of the ‘ Greif? 
when challenged, stated that he was a Norwegian trader, 
and a boat was lowered from the ‘ Alcantara’ to examine hie 
papers. The two vessels were near together, when suddenly 
the same transformation scene occurred as on board the 
‘ Méwe’ off the African coast. The ‘ Greif’s’ bulwarks and 
deckhouses fell away as though by magic, and guns ready 
loaded and trained on the ‘ Alcantara’ were disclosed with 
the gun crews already at their stations. The fight which 
now began was a slogging business at close quarters. The 
‘ Greif’ hoisted the German flag, but of course fired, contrary 
to all law and custom, over the Norwegian colours painted 
on her sides. The ‘ Alcantara’ had to Fod e torpedoes, and 
might have succeeded in dodging them all had not her steering- 
gear been shot away. After that had happened she wae 
an easy victim to two torpedoes, but before she rolled over 
and sank she had done tremendous damage to the ‘ Greif” 
While the fight was still going on, however, another British 
auxiliary, the ‘ Andes ’—also a converted liner—appeareé 
and prevented the ‘Greif’ from escaping. She raked the 
German with shells, and seems to have dodged torpedoes with 
splendid seamanship. This we learn from a well-informed 
correspondent in the Times, whose account is by far the most 
enlightening we have read. When the fight was practically 
overathird ship appeared. As the writer in the Times says :— 

“The newcomer was a light cruiser, and while yet at a great distance 
she joined in the action, her gunners finding the range and hitting the 
target with remarkable precision. But the German was already done 
for. She was on fire fore and aft, and presently blew up with a terrife 
explosion. It is thought that she had a cargo of mines in her, and thes 


the fire reaching them completed her destruction. There is some reason 
armed than either of the 
auxiliary cruisers, and it speaks highly for the crews of both vessels 
that, in spite of the crippled condition of the ‘ Alcantara’ and her loss, 
the raider was held and beaten. The captain of the light cruises 
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handsomely congratulated the captain of the ‘Andes,’ giving his ship the 
credit for the successful issue of the engagement. It was a very pretty 
compliment from the Navy to the sister service of the sea, and fren. | 
a orough harmony and right good fellowship which obtains between 
them.” 

Vinally, British destroyers arrived and picked up the survivors, 
both German and British. Thus ended a duel which was not 
unlike the victory of the British auxiliary ‘Carmania’ over 
the German auxiliary ‘ Cap Trafalgar ’ off the South American 
coast in September. The ‘ Alcantara’ was one of the prides 
of the Merchant Flect—a great Royal Mail steamer with 
five decks, a passenger lift, a gymnasium, a nursery, and all 
such refinements as are characteristic of the latest liners. 
She was manned chiefly by men of the merchant service. 
It is impossible to overpraise the work done in the war by 
such men. Terribly hard, dirty, and perilous jobs—mine- 
sweeping and patrolling—have been done silently and 
efficiently by them in a manner for which they can never be 
sufficiently thanked. Even every seaman in a tramp who 
Jeaves a British port on an ordinary trading voyage takes his 
life in his hand for England’s sake. We never heard of one 
refusing to sail. We are all proud of these men. The hos- 
tility which once existed between the Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine will be but a laughable memory after the war. 

The air raid on Schleswig-Holstein took place last Saturday. 
The seaplanes were convoyed to their rendezvous close to 
the German coast by an escorting force of light cruisers and 
destroyers, under Commodore Tyrwhitt, who performed the 
same duty in the Cuxhaven raid. How many seaplanes 
started we do not know, but-we imagine that there were a 
good many. ‘Three failed to return. The objective of the 
seaplanes was the airship sheds east of the island of Sylt. 
Our cruisers and destroyers were attacked by German air- 
craft, but suffered no sort of damage. They sank two German 
patrol vessels—armed steam trawlers—while the German 
aircraft were overhead. From these patrol vessels several 
British prisoners were rescued. The combined operations 
of ships and aircraft, particularly of Zeppelins, both in action 
and reconnaissance, are the most striking development of 
German naval practice. On the same night the miniature 
fleet action occurred. A division of German destroyers 
was encountered by Commodore Tyrwhitt’s force. The 
light cruiser ‘Cleopatra’ rammed and sank one of these 
destroyers. Apparently the latter was almost cut in two; 
she foundered at once, and not one of her crew could be 
saved. The Germans, as usual, retired behind their mine- 
field—in which, of course, they were wise—and, as usual, 
have published curiously misleading accounts of the action 
to the effect that the British force broke off the action. The 
German people are still invited to believe that the German 
Navy would strike a glorious blow if only the skulking British 
Fleet would come out and accept battle. Unfortunately 
there was a mishap on our side, apparently during the 
daytime of last Saturday. The ‘ Medusa’ was in collision 
with the destroyer ‘ Laverock,’ and in the heavy weather 
which followed in the night she was lost. The whole of 
her crew, however, were taken off without any casualty, 
in spite of the weather, by Lieutenant-Commander V. 8. 
Butler, of the ‘ Lassoc.” Any one who has seen the fierce 
seas in that part of the North Sea in very bad weather will 
know what this feat of seamanship means, and will agree that 
the word of praise bestowed by the Admiralty was well earned. 
If the feat was performed at night it was specially remarkable. 

We have mentioned above the ‘ Carmania’s’ victory over 
the ‘Cap Trafalgar,’ and we must end with a few lines of 
comment on the very interesting award of prize meney to 
the crew of the British ship. On Monday the Prize Court 
awarded to Captain Noel Grant, his officers and men, £2,115, 
which represents a sum of £5 per head of the crew who are 
estimated to have been on board the ‘Cap Trafalgar.’ The 
‘Cap Trafalgar’ before the war was one of the great German 
liners running to South America—a vessel larger than the 
latest type of Royal Mail liners, such as the ‘ Alcantara,’ 
with which Germany so jealously competed. The ‘ Carmania’s’ 
claim for prize money was the first that has been made in the 
war, as it was only a few weeks ago that the regulations for 
the distribution of prize money were issued. For the first 
three weeks of the war the Victorian rules as to prize money 
were in force, but they were then abolished. Since then prize 
money has been accumulating because there were no rules 
for disposing of it. The policy of the Government has been 
without eny clear purpose. After the long interregnum 
during which there were no regulations the old ones have 
been in some measure restored. No doubt other claims for prize 
money will flow in. There must be several millions theo- 
retically due to the Navy and the Naval Reserve. 





GERMAN ATROCITIES. 


ROFESSOR J. H. MORGAN has already rendered 
good service by his German War Book—a work in 
which he gave us, with useful historical and critical notes, a 
translation of the handbook issued by the Great General 
Staff of the German Army. He later added to this debg 
by his legal handbook, issued in collaboration with Dr, 
Baty, entitled War: its Conduct and Legal Results. He 
now makes an even more useful contribution in his Germay 
Atrocities: an Official Investigation (T. Fisher Unwin; 25, 
net, cloth ; 1s. net, paper). The book consists of a valuable 
introduction, and, what is still more valuable, a chapter 
filled with first-hand documentary evidence. Here are deposi- 
tions by the victims of the outrages, by British soldiers, 
excerpts from German diaries, and other evidence of an 
incriminating character, if not “made in Germany,” at any 
rate made by Germans. 

Before we quote any of these documents we ought perhaps 
to meet the objection which is sure to be made by pro- 
Germans and pacificists here—the objection that we are 
encouraging a spirit of revenge in directing attention to the 
German atrocities, and that we should show a nobler and 
better spirit by trying to forgive and forget rather than by 
fanning the flame of hatred, and so forth. We are not going 
to call names or bring accusations against those who use such 
arguments as these. We will try instead to meet them on 
their own ground. They will, we are sure, agree with us on 
one point. It is of the utmost importance to prevent in the 
wars of the future horrors like those committed by the German 
troops, especially at the beginning of the war, when they 
thought they were going to have things all their own way. They 
believed then that they could do what they liked. Outrages 
are like treason. None dare call them by that name when 
committed by those who have won the day. Our object and 
the object of the neutral Powers should be to set a mark upon 
atrocities and the committers of atrocities, so that in new 
wars, not only will the soldiers not dare to commit them or 
permit them, but the statesmen and the ruling authorities 
generally will tell the Army chiefs at the beginning of the 
war that there must be no horrors or they will forfeit a 
valuable asset in the goodwill of the world. If at the end 
of this war Germany and the German Government are made 
visibly to suffer for their shameless wickedness in not merely 
failing to discourage, but in actually encouraging, the com- 
mission of outrages, the rulers of the world will have learnt a 
lesson. In future they will say: “ We must keep our troops 
in order, lest, in the case of our being beaten, the fate of 
Germany fall upon us. She thought ‘ frightfulness’ would 
pay, and used ‘ frightfulness’ as an instrument of policy. 
But instead of paying her it did the very reverse, and 
greatly contributed to her downfall.” 

But we shall be unable to read the world this lesson and 
produce these good results unless we continually keep before 
men’s minds the horrors committed by the German troops, 
and remind them also of what is an absolute fact, that there 
is no necessity whatever for war to be accompanied by pillage, 
rape, and murder. No such evil deeds as were done in 
Belgium and Northern France, in Poland and in Serbia, in 
the matter of the outraging of women, acts of inconceivable 
devilry committed against children, the murder of hostages, 
and the torture of the wounded, took place during Napoleon's 
campaigns, in the war of 1866 against Austria, in the Franco- 
Prussian War, or in our Boer War. In the last-named war there 
was of course no shooting of hostages, or indeed of any persons 
not proved guilty of murder—we could not let men make 
war an excuse for assassination—-and there was no single 
proved case of outrage on women. Those, therefore, who— 
as do some of our pacificists—try to cover up the sins of the 
Germans by saying that such things always happen in wat 
are speaking either ignorantly or falsely. War can be waged 
in deadly earnest and yet without the commission of acts of 
bestial brutality upon the civil population. Remember that 
in the case of the Germans they had not the excuse of an 
army demoralized by hunger or defeat. The atrocities took 
place when the Germans were winning, when they were well 
fed, and when their discipline had not suffered in the very 
least. Theirs was no case of a hungry mob, with their officers 
killed or lost, raging about the country half starved, and 
committing atrocities in the madness of desperation. Their 
armies in Belgium, for example, were fully discipline and in 
perfect military order. It is ridiculous’to suggest that the 
German officers could not have stopped the outrages if they 
had desired to do so. They did not desire to do so, but desired 
just the opposite. The men at the top wished, as a matter of 
high policy, tocreate a feeling of the utmost terror in Belgium. 
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They thought that they could most quickly accomplish this 

py allowing the outraging of women, the killing of children, 

and the shooting of the leading people, including the priests, 
on the pretext that they were hostages. But worse than 
this, the officers in many cases set the example to their men 
by satisfying their vilest passions, both as regards drink, 
pillage, and outrage. Some of the best authenticated and 
some of the most horrible of the offences against women 
were committed by officers. When we think of the way in 
which our officers have always behaved in this respect the 
thing sounds incredible. Yet it is true. 

In spite of the horror of the book before us, we most earnestly 
hope that our politicians, our clergymen of all denominations, 
end our publicists—especially those who are inclined to 
take the line, most honourable in itself if it were backed up 
by the facts, that the Germans cannot be as bad as they are 
painted, and that they need, as it were, protection against 
prejudice—will buy Professor Morgan’s book and read it 
carefully. Let them begin with the new documentary 
evidence at the end. After they have read this, let them 
turn to the introduction, because that introduction places 
the facts in their true perspective, both historically and in 
relation to what have hitherto been regarded as the 
universally accepted doctrines of international law. 

For ourselves, we will support our plea that the book shall 
be read by quoting a portion of what must always be 
regarded as the best evidence pane, evidence contrary 
to interest. Here are extracts from three German diaries and 
from a prisoner’s letter :— 

“ (a) Extract rrom Tae Diary or A German Sorprer Forwarpep BY 
tHe ExTraorpinary Commission or Inquiry INsTITUTER BY THE 
RusstAN GOVERNMENT. 

‘When the offensive becomes difficult we gather together the 
Russian prisoners and hunt them before us towards their com- 
patriots, while we attack the latter at the same time. In this way 
our losses are sensibly diminished. We cannot but make prisoners. 
Each Russian soldier when made prisoner will now be sent in front 
of our lines in order to be shot by his fellows.’ 

(b) Extract From A Diary or A German Soupier or Tae 13ra Rearent, 
13rn Division, Vira Corps, Capturep sy tae Firta (FRencu) 
omg? Rerropucep IN THe First (Britisn) Army Summary 

0. 95. 

December 19th, 1914.—‘ The sight of the trenches and the fury, 
not to say bestiality, of our men in beating to death the wounded 
English affected me so much that, for the rest of the day, I was fit 
for nothing.’ 

(c) Contents or A Letter Founp on A Prisoner or Tue 86TH REGIMENT, 
BpuT WRITTEN BY JOHANN WENGER (10TH Company Bopy Recent, 
ist Bricapr, Ist Diviston I.A.C. Bay.) Datep 167TH Manca, 1915, 
PERONNE, AND ADDRESSED TO A GERMAN GIRL. 

(After promising to send a ring made out of a shell). ‘It will 
be a nice souvenir for you from a German warrior who has been 
through everything from the start and has shot and bayoneted 
so many F’renchmen, and I have bayoneted many women. During 
the fight at Batonville [? Badonviller] I bayoneted seven (7) women 
and four (4) young girls in five (5) minutes. We fought from 
house to house and these women fired on us with revolvers; they 
also fired on the captain too, then he told me to shoot them all— 
but I bayoneted them and did not shoot them, this herd of sows, 
they are worse than the men.’ 

(qd) Exrracrs rrom tae Diary or Musxetere Rensern, II., 551TH 
Reserve Inrantry Reament (2np Comrany), 26TH Reserve 
ay Bricape, 2np Guarp Reserve Division, X. Resexve 

RPS. 

(This diary was captured during the recent operations. at Loos, 

and forwarded to Professor Morgan by the Head-quarters Staff.) 

August 16th (1914). On the march tewards Louvain.— Several 
citizens and the curé have been shot under martial law, some not 
yet buried—still lying where they were executed, for every one to 
see. Pervading stench of dead bodies. The curé is said to have 
incited the inhabitants to ambush and kill the Germans.’” 

To this testimony we will add a passage from the introduc- 
tion. Its horrors need no comment from us. It is, however, 
m our opinion, an imperative duty to force them on the 
attention of our readers, and it is their duty to read 
and to draw the necessary conclusion. We must make it 
clear for the future that those who wage war in this fashion 
must reap the consequences. When men do not instinctively, 
as do our soldiers, avoid mixing bestiality and war, and make 
no attempt to control their passions, on the plea that war is 
80 horrible that it is useless to attempt to mitigate it, 
they must be compelled to behave themselves by the dread 
of the sternest punishment :— 

“The public has been shocked by the evidence, accepted by the 

mmittee as genuine, which tells of such mutilations of women 
and children as only the Kurds of Asia Minor had been thought 
capable of perpetrating. But the Committee were fully justified 
in accepting it—they could not do otherwise—and they have by no 
meang published the whole. Pathologists can best supply the 
explanation of these crimes. I have been told by such that it is 
not at all uncommon in cases of rape or sexual excess to find that 
the criminal, when satiated by lust, attempts to murder or mutilate 
his victim. This is presumably the explanation—if one can talk of 
explanation—of outrages which would otherwise be incredible. The 
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Committee hint darkly at perverted sexual instinct. Cases of un- 
natural crime and of the rape of little children did undoubtedly 
occur on a very large scale. Some of the worst things have never 
been published, This is not the time for mincing one’s words, but 
for plain speech. Disgusting though it is, I therefore do not hesitate 
to place on record an incidont at Rebais related to me by the Mayer 
of Coulommiers in the presence of several of his fellow-townsmen 
with corroborative detail. A respectable woman in that town was 
seized by some Uhlans who intended to ravish her, but her condi- 
tion made rape impossible. What followed is better described ia 
French: ‘Mme. Hf , cafetitre & Rebais, mise nue par une 
patrouiile allemande, obligée de parcourir ainsi toute sa maison, 
chassée dans la rue et obligée de regarder les cadavres de soldats 
anglais. Les allemands lui barbouillent la figure avec le sang de 
...+.* It is almost needless to say that the woman went mad. 
There is very strong reason to suspect that young girls were 
carried off to the trenches by licentious German soldiery, and there 
abused by hordes of savages and licentious men. People in hiding 
in the cellars of houses have heard the voices of women in the 
hands of German soldiers crying all night long until death or 
stupor ended their agonics. One of our officers, a subaltern in the 
sappers, heard a woman’s shricks in the night coming from behind 
the German trenches near Richebourg l’Avoué; when we advanced 
in the morning and drove the Germans out, a girl was found 
lying naked on the ground ‘ pegged out ’ in the form of a crucifix. 
I need not go on with this chapter of horrors. To the end of time 
it will be remembered, and from one generation to another, in the 
plains of Flanders, in the valleys of the Vosges, and on the rolling 
tields of the Marne, the oral tradition of men will perpetuate this 
story of infamy and wrong.” 


We will end our study of Professor Morgan's book by 
quoting his general conclusion. It runs as follows :— 


“ Although I have some claims to write as a jurist I have here 
made no attempt to pray in aid the Hague Regulations in order 
to frame the counts of an indictment. The Germans have broken 
all laws, human and divine, and not even the ancient freemasonry 
of arms, whose honourable traditions are almost as old as war 
itself, has restrained them in their brutal and licentious fury. It 
is useless to attempt to discriminate between the people and their 
rulers; an abundance of diaries of soldiers in the ranks shows 
that all are infected with a common epirit. That epirit is pride, 
not the pride of high and pure endeavour, but that pride for which 
the Greeks found a name in the word iSps, the insolence which 
knows no pity and feels no love. Long ago Renan warned Strauss 
of this canker which was eating into the German character. 
Pedants indoctrinated it, Generals instilled it, the Emperor 
preached it. The whole people were taught that war was a normal 
state of civilisation, that the lust of conquest and the arrogance 
of race were the most precious of the virtues. On this Dead Sea 
fruit the German people have been fed for a generation until they 
are rotten to the core.” 








THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL DISEASES. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
NHE whole nation ought to be grateful to the members 
of this Commission, and to the witnesses. Between 
November, 1913, and June, 1915, the Commissioners held 
eighty-five meetings, and heard 22,296 questions put and 
answered ; and there has been no delay over the publication 
of their final Report. They have rendered a great service 
to the nation ; and the least return that we can make to them 
is to mind what they tell us, and do as they advise us. Every 
word of the Report deserves careful study; much of the 
evidence also is profoundly interesting—especially the evidence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbard, Major Harrison, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Miss Garrett, and Mr. Paton. 

The subject is a disagreeable one to deal with in a lay news- 
paper, but it is clearly a duty which cannot be shirked on that 
ground. The Commissioners report (1) that the number of 
persons who have been infected with syphilis, acquired or 
congenital, is not less than ten per cent. of the whole population 
of our large cities, and that the percentage of those affected 
with gonorrhoea is even higher. (2) That the consequences 
of the latter disease are grave and far-reaching; that it is 
source of the greatest danger to the community at large ; 
and that neither the medical profession nor the public 
have hitherto regarded it with proper seriousness. (3) That 
the waste of national life, health, efficiency, and wealth, 
from these diseases, is very heavy. (4) That no general 
system of detention of infectious cases is either possible or 
desirable. (5) That notification, as things are, ought not 
to be put in force; but that the question of notification 
will have to be reconsidered, some years hence. 

For want of room, many of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions cannot be considered here. Let us take only the two main 
recommendations: (1) That there should be more facilities 
for diagnosis and treatment of the best sort. (2) That there 
should be more education, more instruction, not only of 
medical students, but of the public. 

We must never forget that the scientific work of the last 
ten or twelve years has made a new thing of the diagnosis 


* The words that follow are too disgusting ‘to print in a newspaper intended for 
generat reading. Our readers should refer to the book. It is well that they should 
leara to what depths the Germans can fall. 
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and treatment of these diseases. The new learning, founded 
Ly Pasteur, has brought them, at last, within the range of 
exact science. Metchnikoff, Roux, Schaudinn, Wassermann, 
Noguchi, Ehrlich, have well-nigh revolutionized the study of 
syphilis. The discovery of the actual causes of these diseases 
—the spirochoeta pallida and the gonococcus—and the discovery 
«f Wassermann’s test, have done more than a hundred years 
of practical experience to make diagnosis infallible. The man 
in the laboratory, with a microscope and a row of test-tubes, 
miles away from the patient, is, in doubtful cases, the best 
judge; one might say, in many doubtful cases, the only 
judge. Moreover, Schaudinn’s discovery of the actual cause 
of syphilis set Ehrlich to discover a drug which should have 
a direct selective action on spirochoeta pallida, such as quinine 
has on plasmodium malariae. That is what salvarsan does. 
Ehrlich’s researches, as the Commissioners say, “ constitute 
a new epoch in medical science.” 

It is only the well-to-do who can afford to pay for these 
new methods of diagnosis and of treatment. And it is only 
the more highly trained practitioners who fully understand 
how tousethem. Therefore, the national problem is, how to 

rovide, for every case, every facility for early and certain 
Tice and for the best kind of treatment :— 

“The medical evidence,” say the Commissioners, “ establishes the 
fact that, by early and efficient treatment, these diseases could be 
brought under control and reduced within narrow limits. It is beyond 
doubt that, on the one hand, treatment is in most cases unduly deferred, 
and that, on the other hand, adequate facilities for the best modern 
treatment do not exist. Recent discoveries have armed the medical 

rofession with means of combating venereal disease which were un- 
seo in the past. The object must be to bring these means to bear 
upon every infected person at the earliest seuttte moment. We are 
convinced that this object can be accomplished only by the action of 
Government directed to the solution of a great national problem... . 
The measures which we propose contemplate extended facilities for 
bacteriological diagnosis combined with the provision of adequate 
and skilled free treatment, the cost of which, we consider, should fall 
mainly upon the national exchequer. These measures, if adopted 
without delay, will go far to remove the grave evils which our investi- 
gations have brought to light.” 

None of us can quarrel with this plan. It will tend to 
ensure the protection of women and children; it will save 
lives ; it will improve national health and efficiency ; it will 
even, in the long run, save money. The well-to-do, of course, 
must pay, according to their means ; but we have to provide, 
now, for those who cannot pay, the advantage of such methods 
of diagnosis and of treatment as are provided for the Army 
and the Navy. We have to do this, not only for the sake 
of the patients, but for the sake of the community, to whom 
they are dangerous; especially, for the sake of the coming 

eneration. And we have to do it now, before the war is over. 

f course, to a great extent, it is already being done, in the 
larger hospitals, University laboratories, pathological insti- 
tutes, and so on; but all this work has to be extended and 
arranged, so that there shall be a centre of diagnosis and 
treatment for, let us say, every fifty thousand of the popula- 
tion : a well-ordered institute, maintained for the people by 
the people: probably a department in a good hospital. At 
present, the work which is already being done is only half 
recognized, half understood, by the public. Moreover, it is 
grievously hindered by the ignorance and folly of those for 
whom it is intended, by the impudent pretensions of quacks, 
herbalists, and faith-healers, and, to some extent, by a com- 
paratively small minority of doctors who have not realized 
the profound significance of the new methods of diagnosis 
and treatment. 

We come now to the other great demand which the Com- 
mission makes of us: the demand for more instruction. 
Yutting aside questions of medical education and examination, 
let us consider the wide and urgent need of instructing “ the 
masses ” on this very grave subject. What are we to tell 
them, and who are the right people to tell them? And at 
what age ought this instruction to begin ? 

It was not in the mandate of the Commission to inquire 
into the teaching of physiology to children, or into any vice 
ef childhood or of puberty: and there is next to nothing on 
these subjects in the Report. The Commissioners explain to 
us what sort of superstructure we ought to build, but they 
do not explain what foundations we ought to lay :— 

“‘ More careful instruction,” they say, “ should be provided in regard 
to moral conduct as bearing upon sexual relations, throughout all types 
and grades of education. Such instruction should be based on moral 
principles and spiritual considerations, and should not be based only 
en the physical consequences of immoral conduct. In elementary 
schools, detailed instruction in class on sexual matters should not be 
undertaken. The practice, which has been followed by some head- 
teachers, of having private interviews with pupils before they leave 
school, or if they show special need for guidance, in order to give moral 
instruction and to offer warnings against probable temptations, should 
be general ” 





This advice is good, all of it. But moral instryction, surely 
must be founded on physiological instruction—fitst, that which 
is natural, and afterward, that which is spiritual. How man 
children wait till they are leaving school before they feel the 
impulse to think or act sexually ? Mr. Paton’s evidence on 
this point should be read with care. But the responsibilit 
for these tragedies of childhood probably rests more nd 
parents than on schoolmasters. One might even surmise 
that there would be less of impurity among children if no 
parent told them lies when they ask where a brother or sister 
comes from. But the parents who habitually delude their 
children would require a separate Commission. Meanwhile, we 
have to think of the teaching of those who have got past 
childhood. Universities, factories and workshops, continua. 
tion schools, adult schools, guilds, institutes, and, above al) 
hospitals, must do what they can to help this teaching. 
Every out-patient—there are legions of them—ought to 
receive a leaflet, warning him very plainly as to the nature 
of his case : the Commissioners, very properly, make a strong 
point of this. Any hospital which does not warn these 
patients is committing an offence against the public. 

Of course, in this great plan for careful enlightenment, the 
doctor, gua doctor, must not be in the foreground. The 
nation must be taught by the nation. Still, the doctor can 
teach other people to teach. More than that: he can, and 
he must, do his share of the teaching. He, one says: it 


| goes without saying that women doctors should teach women, 


on proper occasions. Of late years, the doctor has begun to 
be more willing to teach ; and mostly he does it with authority 
and wisdom. And he certainly finds that people do like 
to hear what he has to tell them. The writer, for instance, 
who is a doctor, has done a good deal of popular lecturing 
on such subjects as the work of Pasteur and of Lister, 
the protective treatment against typhoid fever, the fight 
against tropical diseases, and so on. He finds that 
lectures of this kind, with plenty of lantern-slides, are 
always welcome. It would be easy for any man, with 
an audience of men, to show spirochoeta and gonococcus on 
the screen, among the series of germs, and to speak very 
plainly about them, not hesitating to add “ spiritual 
considerations ” to scientific descriptions. 

To improve the present facilities for proper diagnosis and 
proper treatment will be the business of the State. To arrange, 
uplift, and safeguard the work of instruction will be the care of 
the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. A very 
important letter from this Council was published last week in 
the Spectator. The Chairman is Lord Sydenham, and the 
names on the Council are names of the very highest authority. 
The official address is Kingsway House, Kingsway. The 
Council asks for donations: one can hardly imagine—even 
in these most crowded days—a more valuable sort of national 
service than this which they are taking in hand. 

In the last paragraph of their Report the Commissioners 
have put into noble words what none of us doubts, and all of 
us are thinking :— 

“The diminution of the best manhood of the nation, due to the 
losses of the War, must tell heavily upon the birth-rate—already de- 
clining—and upon the numbers of efficient workers. The reasons for 
combating, by every possible means, diseases which in normal times 
operate with disastrous effects alike upon the birth-rate and upon 
working efficiency are, therefore, far more urgent than ever before. 
Now and in the years to come the question of public health must be a 
matter of paramount national importance, and no short-sighted parsi- 
mony should be permitted to stand in the way of all means that science 
can suggest and organization can supply for guarding the — and 
future generations, upon which the restoration of national prosperity 
must depend.” 








SACRIFICE. 


« \ ‘ THEN I think of Ned Korning——! Before Thy Throne 
and Heaven, O God! Before Thy Throne——.” 


He had been track- 
riding in the States, and had licked Joe Bludwin on the Pittsburg 
track in the wildest race the world had ever seon. But he was 


Korning was a poor unhappy blighter. 


poor unhappy blighter all the same. He wasn’t a German- 
American at all, though when he came to England the moment 
that the war broke out and ‘listed as a despatch-rider, the Daily 
Hooter included his name in a list of “enemies in the camp.” It 
was gall and wormwood to him, I knew that, though he said but 
little. By George! how mad I felt. This damnable reading of 
the surface of things, and dashing wildly into print! As a matter 
of fact, Ned's people came over the water with William of Orange, 
and had become genuino British heart-of-oak after the third 
generation. The two dots over the “o” were dropped out in the 
process. Korning was one of the truest men I ever knew; | 
anything, he had too tender a heart, and he was as fearless as a lion. 
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1 knew him botter than ever his mother had done, and whenover 
I heard a word against him I never failed to get in tho last say. 
He and I had been at school and through tho shops together; we 
had attended the Vicar’s classes ; and we had gone through a 
Nonconformist phase of “conversion” together after that. Ned 
was first and I followed him. That was after we had played the 
devil for » year or two, when the world had got hold of us as it 
docs of most. There was a sympathy between us that I can’t 
describe. Then he went over to the States to teach them how to 
yso a motor-cycle. They knew pretty well, but Ned Korning knew 
better. His record was an open one to all who cared to look, and 
there wasn’t any difficulty put in tho way when he applied for a 
despatch-rider 8 job. His main trouble was his sonsitiveness. 
He had passed through religious experiences that some whose eyes 
never look above the horizontal call “hysteria.” But it wasn’t 
hysteria or anything like it. I watched him all the timo, and I 
have even cried at night in bed in my anxiety for him. When he 
was in the States he wrote to me twice a wook, and it was always 
the same tale, that he was the most unhappy wretch alive, and 
that he couldn’t find what he was searching for. Then the war 
broke out, and, suddenly, he found it! He became another man. 
His being underwent a change as marked as tho transformation 
from chrysalis to butterfly, and I looked on, fairly amazed, for he 
had found something higher and sweeter than anything I had ever 
known. 

We went out together with the —— Division. We were in 
and through the awful agony of the Great Retreat ; and we wore 
together in the flushing excitoment of the sudden refox of advance. 
Wo rarely had a billet; it was a most racking life, but wo stood it 
better than did our machines! One night, ono great and glorious 
night, we had together. We were in a barn, and as comfortable 
on the straw as in the featheriest bed at home. It was then that 
he opened his heart out to me. I couldn’t dare to put on papor an 
account of that night’s talk. I can only sum it up in this, that 
Ned had found what his heart had longed for through the years, 
the meaning and the glory of—The Sacrifice ! 

Next morning he had to take a despatch to Ypres, a tremendously 
urgent one. The road through Bailleul was safe enough, but he 
decided for the shorter Kemmel road. He didn’t stop to think, 
but just decided and was off. He should have been back by eleven 
o'clock, but midday passed, and one o'clock, and two, and yet 
never a word of him came through. Rumours, however, came 
that made me anxious. They said that a large body of German 
cavalry had been through in the night, and that they had only just 
been driven back. They wanted Kemmel Hill again; they were 
wild at having let it fall into our hands. We had held it for two 
days. This was another desperate bid for it, but it had failed. 
I got the next despatch and off I dashed—up through Neuve Eglise, 
and down the steep, narrow street, and then up through the lovely 
little village of Kemmel itself. It was full of alarm; the Huns 
were shelling it for all they were worth. Two poor women had 
just been killed, and the church was the bull’s-eye of their target 
as I passed it by, steering through the débris of stones and paving- 
blocks. There was no stopping. I dashed through and down the 
hill, eeling my way through guns and limbers. I found the open 
road, and sped on and round the bend at the bottom of the hill. 
A wood skirts the road just there, and thoro is or was a wide strip 
of green with long grasses and with flowers waving in the gentle 
wind. I was revelling in the exhilaration of the ride when I saw 
ahead of me, sticking out of the green grass beside the road, some 
long, thin props. I don’t know what fixed my eyos upon them, 
but fixed I knew they were. 

I closed my throttle as I drew nearer, and saw that the props were 
lances! Then in the ditch I saw a Triumph motor-bike. I pulled 
up suddenly. I saw its number. It was Ned Korning’s motor- 
bike. Then I saw between the lances a body lying. It was Ned, 
with a smile on his lips and his glassy eyes looking through the trees 
to Heaven. Two lances pierced the palms of his hands, and two 
were driven through his fect. The dovils had crucified him there 
upon the ground! O Lord God in Heaven! I closed his eyes, 
and knelt beside him. I opened his jacket and vest and took off 
his identity disc. That was all those devils had left him. I knelt 
& minute and cried. My tears fell on his face, and I wiped them 
of and kissed his cold forehead. Then the voice of Duty called, 
and I got up, mounted, and was off. The wind wailed in my 
ears, and a feeling of grief inexpressible surged up in my heart. It 
was so strong and full that I longed to draw up and throw myself 
down in the roadside grass and sob my spirit to rest. But Duty 
said with firm insistence, “Carry on! carry on! carry on!” and 
I obeyed and got through in safety. That night I lay in the same 
barn, alone, and my pent-up feelings flooded out in tears and prayer. 
I lay awake, and as I watched the night go by I communed with the 





spirit of Ned, sleeping his last long sleep ; and when the sun brought 
forth another day I knew that a subtle change, intangible as the 
rising of a breeze upon the waters, was being wrought in me. Then 
when Duty sent me on a long errand towards the South the wind 
that had wailed with my great grief of yesterday sang songs of 
Heaven in my ears. Tho skies had softened, and in my heart I 
knew that the secret of Ned Korning had been imparted to me 
as well,* Tue AutHor or “ Tue Sacrament.” 





WHAT EVERY SAILOR KNOWS. 
YDNEY SMITH somewhere describes his delight in the 
omniscience, or what seems to the landsman the omniscience, 
of the ordinary seaman. A sail was sighted on the horizon, and to 
the passengers on board the vessel with Sydney Smith it appeared 
to be nothing but a sail, nor did it seem credible that any human 
being could affirm more about it with certainty. But a sailor 
on seeing it instantly informed a friend that it was the ‘ Emily Jane’ 
—we have forgotten the exact name—“ out of Harwich, carrying 
tallow.” It has been suggested that when the German submarine 
torpedoed the great Dutch liner ‘ Tubantia’ she may have mistaken 
her for an Allied ship. This suggestion is offered, probably, not 
because any one outside Germany has the least reason for giving 
the Germans the benefit of the doubt as regards their morals, but 
because, however bad the morals of the Germans may be, it does 
seem easy for a submarine commander, with his dim and limited 
vision, to mistake one kind of vessel for another. At least it seems 
easy to many landsmen. But let there be no misunderstanding 
on this point. The last thing in the world that a seaman would be 
capable of would be to confuse one vessel with another if he caught 
but a glimpse of her. If he saw only the character of her deok- 
houses, the look of her top-hamper, the method of her rigging, 
the shape of her funnels, the cut of her bows, the sheer of her decks, 
or any other distinguishing feature, he would be sure what vessel 
was imaged through his periscope. The German commander saw 
enough of the ‘ Tubantia’ to strike her surely and fatally. He was 
never in the least doubt as to what she was. What every sailor 
knows is the nationality, ownership, cargo, port of registry, and 

destination of all vessels which he passes on the seas. 

If the omniscience of the seaman were analysed, it might be 
found to be but a demonstrable form of such intensified special 
knowledge as enables a shepherd to know all his sheep indi- . 
vidually, and some cowboys to distinguish each one of a lot of 
freshly corralled cattle. But, for our part, we fancy there is wore in 
it thanthat. The sailor's special knowledge is developed toa special 
degree. The explanation is twofold, and is natural enough. First, 
the sailor’s senses are continually awake and observant, because 
on his alertness depends his safety. The shepherd or the cowboy 
is in no such case. He does not look at a sheep or a cow with the 
intentness with which a look-out man gazes upon the horizon for 
any sign of land or of another vessel, knowing well that if his eyes 
fail him he will hear about it from his officer. Secondly, the 
approach of another vessel is an event. There are fewer ships iu 
the world than there are people or animals. Even in frequented 
waters there is enough time leisurely to survey a passing vessel, to 
notice her lines, the freshness or shabbiness of her paint, or the salt 
reaching to the top of her funnel, showing that she has been through 
heavy weather. It will be noticed that she carries a deck cargo, 
or that she is in ballast and her propeller is half out of the water, 
or that she has a list, or that she has fouled something and bears 
traces of the encounter. There are hundreds of such small pointa 
about every vessel which leap to the sailor’s eye. To him they 
are distinguishing marks as great as height, or lameness, or blindness, 
or red hair in a human being. As for meetings between ships far 
out on the ocean, they are memorable indeed. The dullest and 
haziest mind cannot fail to remember how after many days during 
which no sail, or smoke, or bird was seen, at a particular time on a 
particular day a tiny speck appeared on the horizon and grew 
and grew till it took shape, and the whole ship's company feasted 
their eyes on it, feeling in silence that it was a link which connected 
them with a real world, not a desert of waters, and that here was 
proof that they were not in a dream, and that land really existed 
behind them, and that land would again rise out of the seas before 
them, The course of the ship was a little altered to pass withia 
signalling distance of the stranger. Flags fluttered aloft. Brief 
messages and good wishes were exchanged. The gap between tho 


* Professor Morgan's new work, German Atrocities (T. Fisher Unwin, 23. and 1s. 
net), contains in the chapter entitled “ Documentary,” the following state- 
ment dealing with the crucifixion or “ pegging out” of wounded men. “ Private 
B——, Royal West Kents: Early in September, in the advance from Coulommicrs, 
I saw two British cavalrymen lying dead on the ground, their arms stretched out 
like a cross and their hands pinned by Uhlan lances.” Further, Professor Morgan 
in his introduction, whea dealing with the atrocitiss in France, speaks of cases 


which “reveal a leisurely barbarity which proves great deliberation; cases such 
as the discovery of bodies of despatch-riders burat with petrol or * pegged out 
with lauces.”—Ep. Spectator, 
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two vessels opened out again, and soon the symbol of reality was 
a tiny speck once more on the opposite horizon. Men who have 
been through that experience often will still remember the first 
time it happened to them. They will still behold the very image 
of that vessel they met after many days, see her again wallowing in 
the swell, or, if she was a sailing ship, majestically leaning to the 
breeze with every sail drawing and seeming in the endless blue 
to match the purity of driven snow. Sailors, in fact, practise an 
intentness of observation unknown to other trades, and see what 
they see in a dramatic and a memorable shape. 

More might be said on these lines. A particularly intensive 
knowledge of all that is about them is to be found among in-shore 
fshermen. The crews of the smacks which gail in and out of harbour 
daily are “locally acquainted,” as the odd jargon of sailing direc- 
tions has it, to an extent unknown in trades where accurate informa- 
tion does not mean personal safety. The local fisherman knows the 
exact number of inches of water on a particular tank at any state 
of the tide; he knows where the stream runs strong and where it 
is slack; he can “cheat the tide” so as to make a fool of any 
stranger who may be making for the same port over the same 
foul tide. To him the sea is not a flat uniform expanse, but a 
place marked by hills and valleys and ridges and swatchways, 
as real in his subjective vision as though he were looking on the 
material features of dry land. In a similar way, wandering trites- 
men of the desert, as travellers have noticed with astonishment, 
re:d the face of the sandy wastes as though they were a well- 
printed map. A traveller has related that a desert guide, stopping 
one day at a point where they seemed to be surrounded by nothing 
but an expanse of absolutely featureless sand, said: “It was 
just here a few weeks ago that my camel refused to goon. Another 
camel was over there a hundred yards away——,” and s0 on. 
And the in-shore fisherman is familiar with all the coasting vessels 
which are the constant companions of his long hours of labour ; 
he will tell you that a vessel is a stranger when to you this stranger 
appears to be nothing more than a smudge in the distance. The 
writer remembers being told by an Essex smacksman that another 
fishing-boat of which only the merest tip of the gaff was visible 
ever a sea-wall three miles away belonged to Whitstable. “ How 
on earth can you know?” ‘“ That’s plain, that is,” was the 
answer in the Essex dialect; “ that little ould gaff don’t belong 
near here. I can see that by the way that sets. That don’t 

*eome out o’ Burnham River, nor out o’ Coine neither; and 
that don’t fare to ke a bawley sail from Leigh, so that must 
be one o’ they little ould smacks from Whitstable—that’s what 
that is.” But though every sailor has a sharp eye, pre-eminence 
in sharpness must be assigned to the hovellers, those unlicensed 
pilots, chiefly of the Kentish coast, who watch for their clients 
eoming up or down Channel, recognize them afar off, and make 
it a point of professional etiquette to wait but never to keep others 
waiting. ‘To some extent professional local knowledge is shared by 
amateur yachtsmen who sail their own vessels, and this knowledge 
is, or ought to be, the strength of the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve. The Volunteers, patrolling their own waters, understand 
the tides, and know the uncharte! swatches, the best pilots, 
the local trading vessels, and the local repairing yards, 

There is only one thing about the sea which the sailor has never 
known and will never know. He does not know how strong a 
spell the sea has cast upon him. To speak of the romance of the 
sca is to speak to him in a strange tongue. But though in no 
definite phrase, and certainly in no word conveying an emotion, 
does he admit that the sea is his mistress, it is plain that the sea 
holds him in bonds from which he docs not try, and probably 
does not wish, to escape.* The ever-changing aspect of sea and 
sky keeps him unconsciously entranced. ‘ Everything flows” ; 
and he cannot turn with satisfaction from this fluid scene to the 
immobility of the land. During all his idle hours he stands upon 
the sea-front and gazes upon the harbour and the distant ofling. 
He seems to be unconcerned with whatever may be, happening, 
yet nothing escapes him. He stands there for hours looking 
etraight in front of him with his hands in his pockets, but he has 
seen that that topsail-schooner was bringing up a fine breeze 
with her from the west, while that Thames barge lay in a clock 
calm to the east; he has noticed that the tide began to swell half- 
an-hour before the flood was due, and that it flowed longer than 
the moon gave him reason to expect ; he has seen that that stranger 
anchored on bad holding ground two miles away, and reckons 
she will repent it if the wind comes on-shore; he has remarked 
that that amateur yachtsman luffed too soon for his moorings, 
and was compelled humbly to make a second shot under the 


* We knew a sailor to whom the words in the Book of Revelation, “‘ there was 
mo more sea,” were a source of acute misery. An unlettered but deeply religious 
man, and also a literalist, he found the thought cf a sealess universe well-nigh intoler. 
bie. he Lible could not err, but what was to Lecome of the sailors 7 

















censorious eyes of the whole fishing community—of which tribunal 
of critics he himself was neither the least critical nor the lon 
indifferent in appearance. 





AN ENGLISHMAN PRAYS, 

[* civil life he had always said his prayers. They had done 

him good, too, in a way. They had been a sort of squaring 
of his accounts morally. He had tried to see where he had failed, 
made resolutions to amend, and acknowledged to himself, at any 
rate, that he had failed. He had remembered his relations and 
friends before God, and it had helped him to do his duty by them, 
At the same time, he was not in the least degree a mystic. Even 
in his prayers he had never felt the reality of God. “God” to 
him was rather the name for the principle of goodness than a Being 
of infinite power and intimate importance. His greatest religious 
“experience” had been a spasmodic loyalty to the Christ-man, 
stimulating him at rare intervals to sudden acts of quixotism. 

When he first enlisted he continued the habit of saying his prayers, 
more because it was inconvenient than for any other reason, perhaps, 
The other fellows in the barrack-room did not say their prayers, 
and he was too English not to feel the more resolved to say his, 
He was not going to be afraid. So he said them, deliberately and 
very self-consciously, half expecting to be laughed at. It was 
very difficult. He could not concentrate his mind. He whispered 
the words mechanically, his head full of other thoughts. The 
other fellows paused in their talk the first night, and then went 
on as if nothing had happened. After that no notice was taken 
at all. No one followed his example. No one commented, or 
interfered with him. A little persecution would have hardened 
his resolve. Being ignored weakened it. He could not bring his 
mind to bear on his words, and there seemed no point in going on. 
He tried saying them in bed, in the privacy of his blanket. Then 
one day he forgot; and after that he omitted to say them ever. 

After all, it made very little difference. And yet at times he 
felt that there was a difference. It was a little like a man sitting 
in a room with a frosted window that only opened at the top. 
He understood that it gave on to a garden; but he had never seen 
the garden. He used to sit with the top of the window pulled 
open, and then somehow one day he was busy and forgot to open it, 
and after that he never bothered. It made so little difference. 
At times he did notice that the air was a little less fresh; but he 
was too lazy or too busy about other things to bother. 

This Englishman’s religion had always been a bit like that, 
like a window opening on to the unknown and unexplored. He 
had never climbed up and looked out. He liked to think that 
his window gave on to a garden, and to think that he sometimes 
caught the scent of the flowers. But he had never had the energy 
or faith to test his belief. Suppose he were to find that, after all, 
his garden was only a paved yard! Anyhow, he had left the 
window shut now. At times he regretted it ; but a kind of inertia 
possessed him, and he did not do anything about it. 

When he first got to the front he prayed, hulf ashamed. He 
was not quite sure of himself, and he prayed that he might not be 
found wanting. But when it came to the point, everything was 
very prosaic. It was boring, and uncomfortable, and at times 
terrifying. Yet he felt no inclination to shirk. He just drifted 
on, doing his bit like the others, and with not too good a grace. 
He was asked to take the stripe, and refused. It meant more 
trouble and responsibility. His conscience told him that he was 
shirking. He grew angry with it. ‘ Well,” he demanded of it, 
““ why have I responsibilities more than any one else? Haven't 
I failed?” He put the question defiantly, ostensibly to bis 
conscience, but with an eye to the “ Christ-man,” in Whom 
he had almost ceased to believe. To his astonishment, he got an 
answer. It was a contingency with which he had not reckoned. 
Like a flash this sentence wrote itself across his mind: ‘* Strengthen 
My brethren.” It staggered him. He felt that he knew what it 
meant. ‘Don’t whine about failure. If you are willing to serve, 
here is your job, and the sign of your forgiveness: Strengthea 
My brethren.” He took the stripe after all, and fathered the boys 
of his section. 

The final stage came later. There had been a charge, a hopeless 
affair from the start, undertaken in broad daylight. He had 
fallen between the lines, and had seen the battered remnant of 
his company retire past him to their own trench before a hail of 
bullets. He lay in the long grass between the lines, unable to 
move, and with an unceasing throbbing pain in his left leg and 
arm. A whizz-bang had caught him in both places. All the 
afternoon he lay still, his mind obsessed by one thought: Would 
any one find him when it was dark, or would he be left to dic? 
He kept on wondering the same thing, with maddening persistence. 
At last he must have lost consciousness, for he woke to find 
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that the sun had set, and that all was still but for an occasional 
fare orarandom shot. He had lost a lot of blood ; but the throbbing 
had ceased, and if he kept still he felt no pain. He just lay there, 
{ecling strangely peaceful. Above him he could see the stars, 
and the moon, though low in the heavens, gave a clear light. 

He found himself vaguely wondering about the meaning of 
everything. Somehow the stars made it all seem so small and 
petty. All this bloodshed—what was ‘the good of it? It was all 
so ephemeral, so trivial, so meaningless in the presence of eternity 
and infinity. It was just a strife of pygmies. He suddenly felt 
terribly small and lonely, and he was so very, very weak. He 
was cut off from his fellow-men as surely as if he had been on a 
desert island, and he felt somehow as if he had got out of his element, 
and was launched, a tiny pygmy soul, on the sea of immensity, 
where he could find no bearings. Eternity and infinity were so 
pitiless and uncomprehending. The stars gazed at him imper- 
turbably. There was no sympathy there, but only cold, unseeing 
tolerance. Yet, after all, he had the advantage of them. For 
all his pygmy ineffectiveness, he was of finer stuff than they. At 
least, he could feel—suffer. He had only to try to move to verify 
that. At least, he was aware of his own existence, and could even 
gauge his own insignificance. There was that in him which was 
not in them, unless . . . unless it was in everything. “God!” 
he whispered softly. ‘God everywhere!” Then into his tired 
brain came a new phrase: “ Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
He sighed contentedly, as a tired child, and the phrase went on 
repeating itself in his brain in a kind of chant: “ Underneath are 
the everlasting arms.” 

The moon went down behind the horizon, and it was dark. 
They fetched him in at last. He will never again be sound of limb ; 
but there is in his memory and in his heart that which may make 
him a staunch fighter in other fields. He has learnt a new way of 
prayer, and the courage that is born of faith well founded. 

A Srupent in ARMs, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WOMEN AND THE LAND. 
{To Tue Eprron or THs “ Srectatos.”’] 

Sir,—Whilo economy is being preached to us on all sides, there is one 
obvious form of economy which cannot be sufficiently emphasized— 
that is, the saving of the home-grown food supply of this country. For 
this purpose very soon the only labour available will be women’s labour. 
All over the country the Government are enrolling the village women 
as part-time workers; but certain departments of the work aro better 
done by educated women, and many more of these are needed, and 
needed at once. The Women's National Land Service Corps has 
been asked by the Board of Agriculture to do all in its power to speed 
up the recruiting of educated women, and to procure for them practical 
ehort war-trainings on the land. The Corps can offer these trainings at 
fees of from 15s. to 25s. a weck. It has also some free trainings at its 
disposal. One farmer writes that unless he can have ten women to 
work for him by the middlo of April, he cannot “drop” any potatoes 
for this year. We hear of many farmers solling their cows to the 
butcher for want of milkers. It is unnecessary to labour the point. 
We want strong, healthy, educated women under thirty-five, fond of 
animals and outdoor life, to come forward and givo their services as 
farm workers on the land, at the local agricultural rate of pay, for the 
duration of the war. Application can be made to the Organizing 
Secretary, Headquarters of the Corps, 50 Upper Baker Street, London, 
N.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 

L. Witxrs (Chairman, Executive Committee). 

CanotinE Grosvenor (Hon. Treasurer). 

[Here is a duty which no woman of sound health and not working 
already at some form of “indispensable” work should pass by. 
Our women, especially our educated women, are imbued with so 
fine a spirit that it is not necessary to point out how they will find 
their reward, not merely in the help given to their country, but in 
the work itself. Farm work is hard, but those who feel the glory of 
the sun and wind and the free air will bless the day when they heard 
and obeyed the call of the open ficld.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LATE MR. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
{To rom EpiTor oF Tus “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is no mean achievement to write a standard educational work 
which wins popularity among generations of schoolboys and schoolgirls, 
and is to them not only a source of genuine pleasure, but the gateway 
through which they have entered into a region of intellectual delight 
where many of their happiest hours in after life have been spent. This 
Mr. Stopford Brooke accomplished when he published just forty years 
ago his Primer of English Literature, which has been aptly described 
as “a literary tour de force of the highest order.” There are thousands 
of English-speaking folk in whose mind his name is inseparably con- 
nected with this little book. When many of his other writings will 


have faded from remembrance, it will remain as a monument of his 
brilliant literary powers. 

Now that this gifted man has passed away, one’s thoughts naturally 
glance over a remarkable career. He was always a hard worker, and 
from the very first a lover of literature and art and of Nature. When 
at Trinity College, Dublin, he won the Downe Prize and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Prize for English verse. He came to London as a curate at 
St. Matthew's, Marylebone, in 1857, and two years later was given 
curacy at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, by Dr. Maclagan, afterwards 
Archbishop of York. The very evening he moved into his new lodgings 
the passing bell rang out from the parish church. On asking whose death 
it knelled, he was informed it was for Lord Macaulay, of Holly Lodge, 
Campden Hill. For two years in the middlo “ sixties ” he was in Berlin 
as private chaplain to the Crown Princess of Prussia (afterwards Empress 
Frederick). But his residence in Germany left no trace upon his work. 
In Italy he found his highest inspiration, and here for many years his 
autumn holidays—his only holidays—were spent. Though devoted 
to the country, he passed practically all his time in London, realizing 
that his life work lay there. He had built himself a study on the roof 
of his house in Manchester Square. At one time to his delight rooke 
nested in the trees opposite his window; later came wood-pigeons and 
occasional thrushes; friends sent him boughs of flowering shrubs— 
these were for him the only signs of spring, until five years ago he moved 
to Ewhurst. One of his ambitions was to spond an English spring in 
the country—he attained it at the last. Had he the choice ho would 
not have chosen a more fitting season for death than the spring, when, 
to use his own words, the very earth beneath one’s feet seems a well- 
spring, bubbling over with new life. The garden where his ashes lio is 
for him a more beautiful resting-place than any mausoleum of veined 
marbles or rich mosaics. 

In 1865 Mr. Stopford Brooke published the Life and Lelters of the 
late Frederick W. Robertson, which is still regarded as a classic among 
biographies and has served as a model for many later onea. In 1907 
Studies in Poeiry and in 1908 Four Poets appeared. His active literary 
life may be said to cover the forty-three yoars between these two dates. 
The greatest work that camo from his pen was perhaps A History of 
Early English Literature. Although it only carried the subjoct to 
the accession of Alfred the Great, it occupies two tomes, so thorough 
is the study. Perhaps his most popular writings at the present time 
are his volumes on the great Victorian poets, Tennyson and Browning, 
both of whom he knew personally. Talking of Browning's obscurity, 
Mr. Brooke used to say that the structure of his poems, especially of 
“ Sordello,” always reminded him of those Indian toy boxes in which 
one box fits into another down to the minutest—sentence fitting 
into sentence until the brain is bewildered. This obscurity, he 
maintained, would always restrict Browning's influence, and he held 
it was the duty of a poet to be lucid. Once, speaking of the sins and 
temptations peculiar to literary men, he declared the commonest and 
most deadly to be self-vanity. 

But those who know the late Mr. Stopford Brooke through his books 
are one company; another and perhaps a larger company know him 
through his sermons and lectures. He was, in truth, a Chrysostom; 
not only was his eloquence golden, it was inspiring. Ho spoke, as he 
wrote, with rare beauty of style, wonderful charm of language, and a 
vivid sympathy (intuitive genius one might almost call it) with his hearers. 
No man possessed greater personal magnetism ; one felt ons wa; ia the 
presence of a master. This is not tho place to spoak of his severance 
from tho Church of England; it was the outcome of aa intensely sincere 
nature. This strong sincerity runs through all his writings, and im,arts 
peculiar strength to his teaching. 

The two familicos whence ho sprang, Brooke and Stopford, jrere 
originally of Cheshire, crossing to Ireland with Oliver Cromwell ia the 
seventeenth century. From then onwards for several generations 
members of both won honours at Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Brookes gained literary distinction in tho cighteenth century. Long 
life is common to the two houses. Although in later years Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s bodily health was indifferent, his mental powers never 
weakened ; he enjoyed this earth to his last hour. Hoe lived to bo eighty- 
four, and he died young, never losing the zest and joy which are the 
attributes of youth. He was a great man, and brought comfort, hope, 
and love and a new outlook on life to thousands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

61 Clarendon Road, W. Faancis Srorronp. 





SIR HENRY ANGST. 
{To Tas Eprrog ov tag “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Sin,—The retirement of Sir Henry Angst, K.C.M.G., from tho post of 
H.B.M. Consul-General in Switzerland, which ho has held for the last 
twenty years, calls for a few words. As tho organizer and for eleven 
years the Director of the great Swiss National Museum at Zurich, his 
services to archaeology have earned wide recognition, and his knowledgd 
has always been gencrously placed at the disposal of all visitors to his 
native town. But at the moment of his retirement it is upon his splendid 
loyalty to England and the cause of the Allics that one most naturally 
dwells. In the present war—as in the South African conflict—ho has 
laboured with the utmost persistence and courage in upholding the good 
name of England, in combating the false reports spread to our discredit, 
and in supplying authoritative information to the Swiss Pross. His 
many friends in England will join in wishing him a happy close to a life 








spent in the service of Art, Truth, and Justice.—I um, Sir, &c., Z. 
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HEROES AND HEROICS. 

{To THE EpiroR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I am glad to sce that “ A Student in Arms” has used his able 
pen to describe the treatment of soldiers in hospital from the patient's 
point of view. I have done a certain amount of nursing in a small 
V.A.D. hospital for about a year, and perhaps I do realize some of 
the difficulties of those in authority, though I have not in any way 
been responsible for the working of a hospital. One chief difficulty 
is “the drink.” A small percentage of the men are certain, if allowed 
absolute liberty, to return frequently in a state of intoxication. This 
is highly injurious to the patient; and it is very hard on a nurse to 
have to look after men in that condition, and it is not in any real sense 
part of her duty. Yet in spite of my very strong feclings on that 
point I say: ‘Give the men all the liberty you can.” You say, Sir, 
our object is to cure him, and make a man of him again as quickly 
as possibk. 

But, Sir, no good doctor or nurse leaves out the question of a 
patient’s mental state ‘Cheer the patient” would be a good 
motto for the ward. If you keep the men in and make the hospital 
a house of detention, they fret and grumble and get depressed. The 
mere fact of not being at liberty irks them. They want distractions 
from their ills, and not always to feel that they are invalids, and not 
only invalids but prisoners. I think it is difficult, but not impossible, 
to allow the men greater liberty than is generally done. It is their 
due. A large majority of decent, sensible men ought not to be penalized 
because of the shortcomings of the minority of weaker brethren. I 
should suggest that some of such a majority be induced to look after 
the minority of offenders. So many men in a ward might be responsible 
for the proper return of the whole number, on the clear understanding 
that if there were any delinquents outings for the whole ward would 
be stopped for a considerable period. Also in many hospitals there 
are too strict rules about visitors. I cannot close without giving a 
tribute to the unfailing courtesy and nico feeling of the soldier patients 
towards their amateur nurses which I have experienced and observed, 
—I an, Sir, &c., Louise RvussELL. 

Thuremere, Etchingham. 

[Of course, there must be as much liberty as possible. We must not 
forget, however, that none suffer more from an ill-disciplined hospital 
than the well-behaved patients—always the majority. They loathe the 
discomfort caused by the irregular minority.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WOUNDED SOLDIERS’ ARREARS OF PAY. 
(To THe EpiTror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
81r,—In common with all your readers, I have found an added charm 
in the Spectator through its discovery of ‘“‘ A Student in Arms.” You 
last week dealt with his somewhat trenchant strictures upon 
military hospital treatment, and I only write a line now as to his 
remarks upon the unfortunate delays in the obtaining by wounded 
soldiers of their arrears of pay. I believe the delays are becoming 
less frequent, and, speaking as a county secretary of tho Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Help Society, I can say that it has all along been 
the practice of the Society to make weekly advances, pending 
payment of the arrears, in cases which have como under their 
care. While this does not, of course, remove the injustice of long 
delay, it does in some measure at any rate mitigate its hardship.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Geo. E. Anzorr. 
Clanficid, Istip, Thrapston. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS. 
: {To THE Epiror of THs “ SpEcTaTo2.”) 
§rr,—Your correspondent Mr. A. E. Clarke makes the mistake that 
every literalist makes. The error of his application of the teaching 
of the Lord is in the laying stress upon the wrong word, which in some 
eases is a fine art and so easily diverts thought from the intended 
channel. Mr. Clarke emphasizes the “not” in his quoting of “My 
Kingdom is not of this world,” whereas assuredly it was the special 
cosmic order of things that then prevailed and so made up the “ world” 
which that thought was meant todwellupon. Kingdoms rose and waned 
by the sword, which was invariably put into action by the motive-power 
of lust and pride. The principles of the Kingdom have never been so 
spread, but they have spread in spite of the prevalence of those evils. 
Mr. Clarke and all who apply the words of the Lord monastically 
as he are as anti-British at heart as our worst enemies, and aro 
wholly blind as to the nation’s destiny and the symbolism of 
the Union Jack. He may be assured that all that is best in the 
nation would rather perish off the face of the earth than enter into 
the unholy alliance which every prophetic student has foreseen, 
the energizing spirit of which is at work like a canker, and has for 
its chief characteristic the deepest hatred of the British ideal. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lewis LONGFIELD. 
610 Coy. A.S.C., Bath. 





CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS AND INCOME TAX. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPCETATOR."’) 
Srr,—It would be interesting to hear from Quakers and other con- 
scientious objectors the attitude they assume in regard to payment 
of Income Tax. Income Tax to-day more than ever is a tax to meet 
the urgent claims of war, and as they object to all forms of combatant 





services (and many of them even to non-combatant services) it would 
be enlightening to hear how they reconcile this attitude with tho 
ment of taxes, and how they emorge from their encowntor wth ae 
Incoms Tax authorities. Tho statements recently made and ths 
excuses offered by conscientious objectors all over the country before 
the tribunals make pitiable reading, and it is evident these men are 
cranks who, in many cases, glory in the publicity their perverted views 
are obtaining The windows of their minds are darkened, and ths 
physical and mental discipline of the drill-sergeant is patently necessary 
to let in some light. Suppose the New Army became inoculated with 
their pernicious doctrines, do the conscientious objectors know OF 
knowing do they realizo, what would happen? Defeat, utter po 
complete; tho fall, not gradual but immediate, of our Empire; the 
overthrow everywhere of Christianity; the thraldom of that very 
conscience which these purblind objectors scem so anxious to-day ta 
safeguard and defend. Do these men ever think out their argument 
to their logical conclusion, or do they just think them out up to some 
comfortable half-way house where their mind can rest sheltered and 
content ? Obviously they take the latter course; as to go right to the 
terminus they must foresee that disaster awaits their argumentative 
attitude and mental outlook. Their position is the negation of all 
things; it is the negation of civilization and Christianity; it is the 
negation of that sanctity of human life which in their smuz self-com. 
placency they would have us believe is their chief concern to-day, 
Let thom do a little clear thinking; let them—or the drill-sergeant— 
clear away the mists that befog their minds, and they will see, bathed 
in a new and glorious light, the high peaks of sacrifice, and responsible 
citizenship will have a new meaning for them. Meantime I submit 
that all these men should bo disfranchised, for if a fit man refuses to 
shoulder the liabilities of citizenship he has no right to its assets,— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. Cricuroy, 
Edinburgh. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To THe Epiroa oF THe “ SpecTaTor.”’) 

Smr,—Through the courtesy of an English friend, Mr. A. Percy Eccles, 
of Liverpool, I am regularly in receipt of the Spectator. Allow me to te’ 
you of the enjoyment I find init. In the last issuc that has come to my 
attention I read your kindly allusion to the “John Bull” issue of 
Life. I may be mistaken, but from what you said I somehow get tha 
impression that you regard Life as an exception amongst the Americana 
newspapers in the sympathy for the cause of the Allies which it expresses, 
In this respect I think you are mistaken. Amongst educated Americans, 
excepting only those cf Teutonic birth or parentage, there is a very 
general recognition of the essential identity of the United States and 
England in respect of race, politics, and civilization, and most of us are 
eager to find some way of recognizing the debt we owe to Anglo-Saxon 
institutions. I am writing this letter because I am very anxious that 
our “kin across the sea” should understand the facts. ‘They aro 
cogently stated in an article entitled ‘‘ Our Divided Country ” written 
by Henry J. Fletcher and published in the Atlantic Monthly for February. 
I enclose you a copy of it torn from that magazine. I wish you could 
find room for it in the Spectator by way of informing the English people 
of the difficulties with which our President has to deal. I am also 
sending you under separate cover most of tho New York papers of 
March 3rd. _ I presume you get them, but you may have overlooked the 
voluminous reports in them with regard to the debate now in progress 
at Washington and the line of cleavage between Congress and the 
President.—I am, Sir, &c., Tueo. H. Prics. 

15 Wall Street, New York, March 4th. 

[We by no means regard Life as the only friendly American paper. 
If our generous correspondent could look back over a file of the Spectator, 
he would find plenty of American newspapers quoted. For example, 
to name only one, we have repeatedly mentioned the admirable leading 
articles of the Philadelphia Ledger.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND PRESIDENT MADISON. 
(To Tus EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sm,—The enclosed extract from Mahan’s Sea Power in its Relation 
to the War of 1812 seems to apply no less to President Wilson's epoch 


than to that of his predecessor, President Madison.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. ©. M. 


“Entire conviction of the justice and urgency of the American 
contentions . . . is not enough to induce admiration for the course 
of American statesmanship at this time. The acuteness and technical 
accuracy of Madison’s voluminous arguments make but more impressive 
the narrowness of the outlook, which saw only the American 
point of view, and recognized only the force of legal precedent, at 
a time when the foundations of the civilized world were heaving. 
American interests doubtless were his sole concern; but what 
was practicable and necessary to support those interests depended 
upon a wide consideration and just appreciation of external conditions. 
That laws are silent amid tho clash 7 arms seems in his apprehension 


transformed to the conviction that at no time are they more noisy 
and compulsive. Upon this political obtuseness there fell a kind 
of poetical retribution, which gradually worked the Administration 


round to the position of substantially supporting Napoleon, when 
putting forth all his power to oppress the liberties of Spain, and of 
embarrassing Great Britain when a people in insurrection against 

rfidy and outrage found in her their sole support.”—Sea Power 
its Relation to the War of 1812 (L., 139). 
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A FORECAST OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
§im,—The grave has lately closed over Mr. R. Dobie Wilson, whom I 
knew at Harrow, and who was one of my chief friends at Balliol and in 
after life. At Harrow he was captain of the school in the mid “ fifties ” 
and gained a prize for a very admirable poem on “Genoa.” Mark 
Pattison said that some men are “dead poets at forty.” The odd 
thing about Wilson was that, though he reached the age of eighty, his 
poetic vein was well-nigh exhausted at twenty. But I hasten to add 
that his poem on Genoa, written as it was by a Harrovian and in the 
metre of “ Childe Harold,” contained passages which seemed an echo of 
Byron’s masterpiece. One such passage he valued because, some 
years in advance, it foreshadowed the great work achieved by Garibaldi 
end Cavour. He especially referred to the four lines which I hero 
quote from memory. In them the boy poet gave utterance to what he 
had felt when leaving Italy :— 
*“ Farewell, thy loved and lovely shores receding, 
In distance veil their beauty and their woe; 
Yet shall thy sons, though trampled now and bleeding, 
Start from the ground and spurn the prostrate foe.” 

~I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A. ToLLemacns. 
Highcroft, Boscombe. 





“A SAVING GRACE.” 
{To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—With reference to your article in which you advocate the institu- 
tion of certain days of total abstinence from meat, sugar, &c., may 
I point out that the same object is attained with even better results 
by abstinence from meat or any article selected at one meal in each 
day inthe week? This does not derange the system in the same manner 
as does total abstinence on one whole day, the saving in the week is 
even greater, and morcover the effort can be longer sustained.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Burvteiou D. Kivpury, 


(To Tae Eprror or Tue “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sm,—I very much appreciate your suggestions about saving—tho 
first practical ones I have seen—and my household and I are imme- 
diately acting upon them.—I am, Sir, &c., Aanes C. Mosperty. 
St. Michael’s Lodge, Winchester. 


{To Tak Epitor oF THe “ SpectTaTor.”] 
Sm,—In the interesting paper, “A Saving Grace,” in your issue of 
March 18th, we are told if we fasted from meat on Fridays, as a nation, 
we might probably save the country £4,000,000 a month. This is 
hardly logical. What would be spent on other things instead of 
meat should be deducted.—I am, Sir, &c., Jossputine M. Newa.. 

Fisherton De La Mere House, Wylye, Wilts. 

[We admit our omission. Clearly if z is the cost of the meat and y 
the cost of the substituted fish, cheese, eggs, lentils, beans, nuts, bread, 
&c., then the saving is not x but z—y. Happily tho substitutes 
are all cheaper than meat, and therefore x — y expressed in money 
is@ great-deal less than x.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





PROHIBITION OF DISTILLATION. 
{To Tue Epiror oF THe “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In a paper read by Mr. Joseph Malins at the Annual Conferenco 
of the Western Tomperance League at Exeter, September 18th, 1889, 
hesays that “ in March, 1757, Parliament proposed for awhile to prohibit 
distillation from grain, meal, and flour, so that all could be used for 
food. The prohibition, in spite of farmers declaring that it would ruin 
them, and the distillers claiming compensation, made the prohibition 
absolute till December, 1759.” He quotes Smollett’s History of England 
to the effect that “‘ the good and salutary effects of the prohibition were 
visible in every part of the kingdom, and no evil consequences ensued 
except a diminution of revenue in this article, a consideration which 
at all times ought to be sacrificed to the health and morals of the people.” 
Again, in 1796-97, when grain became scarce, the distillers were again 
prohibited from making it into spirits. Colquhoun’s Treatise on the 
Police of London, Sixth Edition, p. 328, says: “It is a curious and 
important fact that during the period when the distilleries were stopped 
in 1796-97, though bread and every necessary of life were considerably 
higher than during the preceding year, the poor were apparently more 
comfortable, paid their rents more regularly, and were better fed than 
at any period for some years before, even though they had not had tho 
benefit of the extensive charities which were distributed in 1795.” 
I think that these experiences of our own country related by Mr. Malins 
are worth again recalling to mind at the present time, as showing what 
might possibly be done by our Government to-day, with equally good 


results.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Merepira. 
Crieff. 





ECONOMY THROUGH EDUCATION. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’} 
Sin,—Your note at the foot of Mr. Horsfall’s letter on the above subject 
in your issue of March 18th is clearly the best way of dealing with 
this and all other similar matters which would tend to distract our 
attention a. the present moment from our main object—to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion as speedily as possible. Nevertheless, 





— - — 


he has touched upon matters that will require attention in the future. 
Next to physical education, the training of our youth for skilled trades 
is most important. The beginnings of such training should be com- 
menced as early as possible, and carried on in continuation schoola 
after the usual school age. In those places where a special trado ia 
localized, it might be a good thing to establish in connexion with ths 
schools workshops under the guidance of skilled instructors whers 
youths could be instructed in the beginnings of the particular trado 
of the locality. Such places might be used as museums to contain 
specimens of home and foreign goods of that trade. Even in agri- 
cultural districts something might be done to train youths in those 
occupations useful on the land. I heartily agree with Mr. Horsfall's 
suggestion as to teaching good music in schools. Nothing, to my 
mind, has a more elevating effect than music, and the taste for singing 
of an evening would deter many from spending their time in public- 
houses.—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. GAULT. 
University of London, King's College. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE FOR OFFICERS. 
{To THe EpiToR of THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Is it not possible for officers of the New Army to provide, by a 
system of mutual insurance, against the vicissitudes which may befall 
any one of them before or after the end of the war? Obviously it is 
impossible for Government to make adequate provision for all tho 
numerous cases of hardship which must occur, and a simple and clastic 
scheme of mutual indemnity would provide the means for remedying 
many crushing misfortunes. A Second Licutenant’s pay is 7s. 6d. 
per diem plus Is. 1d. ration allowance, and in the majority of cases 
2s. 6d. field allowance. Messing should not exceed 3s. 6d. per day, 
so that in the case of unmarried men there is left a considerable margin. 
Briefly, I would suggest that there should be a minimum rate of sub- 
scriptions, say Is. per day for unmarried Lieutenants and 6d. per day 
for married, the rates increasing with higher rank. Higher subscrip- 
tions would be invited, and the funds administered more on the 
lines of, say, the Stock Exchange Benevolent Society than on a 
strictly mutual basis. It would be understood that, other things 
being equal, an applicant who had given most in proportion to what 
he could afford would receive preferential treatment. No one, I 
imagine, wants to make money out of the war, and those of us 
who come through it with health unimpaired, and the same amount 
of money in the bank as when woe started, will have no cause for 
complaint if we have paid away in insurance money which otherwiss 
we might have saved, but would probably have spent. Oflicers havo 
no time to initiate schemes of this sort, but there are many public- 
spirited civilians who have both the t'me aad the ability to work out 
something on theso lines, and to carry it through. Properly backed, 
I think it would succeed—at least officers should be given ait oppor- 
tunity of helping themselves, and that in many cases assistance will 
be greatly needed is, I fear, quite inevitable.—I am, Sir, &c. 
N. K. 





SOLDIERS’ SLANG. 
{To THe Eprror or Tae “ Srecrartor.”’} 

Simr,—The examples of soldiers’ slang given in your review of Mr. 
T. O’Toole’s book are for the most part Hindustani expressions, not 
exactly pure, though simple. “Atcha” means good; “ Doolally 
tap” is Deolali fever; “ Blighty,” for home, is Belaiti (European) ; 
“ Belait ” is a Bengali corruption of the word “ Wilayat,” which means 
any country, but is applied by the Indians particularly to Europe 
or England. A similar substitution of “ B” for “ V” or “ W” occurs 
in the word “ Bundook,” which is derived from Venedik or Benedik, 
the Arabic name for Venice. Tho crossbow was introduced inte 
Egypt from Venice and was thence called Bundok by the Mamelukes 
and Arabs. The vowels being omitted in writing Arabic, the change 
of vowel sounds in pronouncing words is of common occurrence. When 
firearms were introduced into Egypt the name of Bundok was trans- 
ferred from the crossbow to the musket. It is.used in India to signify 
any kind of hand-gun. Another Indian word used by “Tommy Atkins” 
is “cooshie,” which is the Persian “ Khushi,” signifying pleasure 
or happiness. —I am, Sir, &c., F. H. Tyrrett, Lieut. -General. 
16 Pulteney Street, Bath. 





“MUTARE POTEST AETHIOPS PELLEM?” 

(To Tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Srr,—It may be interesting at the present moment to recall an avowal 
on record as having been made by Napoleon during his detention ia 
St. Helena in the course of his remarks retrospective of his life. Tho 
greatest “wrong” (tort) that he confessed himself guilty of having 
committed, so he said, was that of failing to remove the Hohenzollerna 
from their throne “ for good and all" when, as he thought, he might 
most easily have done so. If he had done so—there may be doubts 
as to the supposed “ ease "—there certainly would not have been the 
present war. 

Two other historical reminiscences bearing upon German warfare of 
the present day may be in point. There are two features in German 
conduct which have specially shocked us, and the whole civilized worl#. 
One is the Hunnish method of waging war; but that is as old as tks 
hilla. Brantéme relates how in the sixteenth century the Gcrmaa 
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Yandsknechte (lansquenets)—who sported the Hohenzollern colours of 
Liack and white-—by their fiendish devastations, murders, pillage, and 
other outrages—whether acting as friend or foe—earned for themselves 
the name of les bandes noires, and that in consequence it was said that 
after St. Peter had, of course, refused admission into Heaven to their 
dead, the janitor of Hell treated them in precisely the same way, con- 
sidering them too bad to be allowed to associate even with devils. We 
have an old saw which says that after all “* the devil is a gentleman.” 
The other thing particularly outraging our feelings is the “‘ scrap of 
paper” policy. Now that dates back as a Hohenzollern article of 
faith at least to the days of William II.’s forebear, Johann Sigismund, 
who in 1614, when as Elector of Brandenburg he formally repudiated 
a solemn pledge which, in h‘s subjects’ interest, his dying father had 
extracted from him on his deathbed, attempted to justify such repudia- 
tion by the not highly mora’ but extremely convenient maxim: Jn 
malis promissis rescinde fidem. That appears, as has been said, to have 
become a standing Hohenzollern article of faith. For there has been 
a certain continuity in the application of this principle. Thus Frederick 
William IIf. must have had it in his mind when—the devil having got 
well—he entirely ignored the solemn promise which in the hour of 
distress he had made to his subjects—not in writing only, but also in 
print in an open appeal—in order to rouse them to fight for his restitution 
to his full kingdom in 1813; namely, to give them Constitutional govern- 
ment. And Johann Sigismund’s maxim is not forgotten now.—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. W. W. 





’ 





GIBBON AND THE WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."’] 

Str,—For any one in these strenuous days of war to sit down and read 
The Decline and Fail of the Roman Empire shows perhaps either a 
discreditable leisure or a lack of sympathy with the urgency of present 
events. Nevertheless, to any one willing to linger over it and take ten 
months to its ten volumes, in place of Carlyle’s ten days, it proves to 
be most appropriate reading. It resounds with the clash of Empires, 
and tells the histories of the countries, places, and peoples of which our 
newspapers are at present full; and one finds concise criticisms of 
nations and wars in Gibbon’s own most trenchant style, as well as 
references and prophecies peculiarly suited to present circumstances in 
Europe. The Central Empires, the Balkans, and Turkey are the scenes 
of many of its chapters, and it is interesting to note how the nations as 
we know them retain, or in some cases lose, their ancient characteristics. 
Thus of Germany it is said: “ A little before the age of Caesar the Germans, 
abusing their superiority of valour, had occupied a considerable portion 
of Belgic territory.”’*! Again in the fifteenth century as now, “* Germany 
was an inexhaustible storehouse of men and arms” ;? while of her 
people it is said: ‘‘The wide extent of country” (about a.p. 250) 
“might very possibly contain a million warriors, as all who were of an 
age to bear arms were of a temper to use them.’ And, for the other 
side of the picture: “Such an act of treachery’ (on the part of Rome) 
“would destroy the confidence, and excite the resentment, of the 
independent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues and freedom the most valuable of their possessions.’ 
Is not the Kaiser proving again in these days the truth of Voltaire’s 
words when he wrote: “ Celui qui fait la guerre 4 sa patrie au nom de 
Dieu est capable de tout."5 Also of the Goths, the ancestors in a double 
sense of the Germans of to-day, it is written: “ They affected to 
depreciate an element in which they were unskilled *’—that is, the sea 
“but their own experience confirmed the truth of a maxim, that the 
master of the sea will always acquire the dominion of the land,’’® which 
we would hope to take as a prophecy for ourselves, though not in the 
sense of increasing our dominions, and provided our Navy continues to 
play the great part it has played since the beginning of the war. Gibbon, 
however, gives us a warning too in that respect. In a.p. 296, when 
Constantius had to recover his revolted province of Britain, the invading 
army of Rome, “under cover of a thick fog, escaped the fleet of Allectus 
which had been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive them, landed 
in safety on some part of the Western coast, and convinced the Britons 
that a superiority of naval strength will not always protect their country 
from foreign invasion.’’7 

Of the Greeks we do not gain a very favourable impression from 
Gibbon. “An act of fraud is always credible when it is told of the 
Greeks,”* he writes, and “The Athenians are still distinguished by 
the subtlety and acuteness of their understandings ; but these qualities, 
unless ennobled by freedom, and enlightened by study, will degenerate 
into a low and selfish cunning: and it is a proverbial saying of the 
country ‘ From the Jews of Thessalonica, the Turks of Negropont, and 
the Greeks of Athens, good Lord deliver us!’”*® Our campaign in 
Gallipoli is linked to the heroic past when we read of the Crusaders, in 
1203, traversing the Bosphorus, and our Anzac brothers fulfil again 


the old spirit—‘‘ To land the foremost was the wish, to conquer or die , 


was the resolution, of every division and of every soldier.” And 
there is some sclace in the words that the Emperor Manuel, in 1422, 
concluded a treaty with Mohammed, son of Bajazet, “‘ whose progress 
was checked by the insuperable barrier of Gallipoli,”" however much 


*(1) Vol. I., p. 21. (2) Vi.. p. 400. (3) 1., 228. (4) I1., 326. (5) V., 264. 
(6) 1V., 347. (7) L349. (8) V.,582. (9) VL., 246. (10) VI, 159. (11) VI, 340. 
(2) IV., 532. (13) VIE, 430. (14) IV... 192. (15) VI., 79 (16) VIL, 445. 
(22) Vt 173.—The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon, Everyman's 
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we may have hoped and -believed that what was insuperable to the 
Ottoman forces would not prove so to the men of our Empire. 

There is an interesting reference in Vol. V., p. 530, to a mysterious 
prophecy, said to have been attached to a statue in the Square of Taurus 
“how the Russians, in the last days, should be masters of Constanti. 
nople.” Are these last days drawing near? Is the time coming for 
the consideration of terms of peace and a settlement of the future 
partition of Europe ? When that time does come, God grant it be not 
said of our conflict, as of the great struggle between Rome and Persia, 
in 628, when peace was made, that “a war which had wounded the 
vitals of two monarchies produced no change in their external and 
relative position ’’'*—surely of all tragedies the one most strenuously 
to be avoided! And another humiliation that we should dread would 
be that of any section of the sons of our land it could be said: “ Tho 
man who dares not expose his life in the defence of his children and his 
property, has lost in society the first and most active energies of 
nature.” Have there not been instances also in this world-oontest 
of what Gibbon speaks so tersely when he says: “ By a precaution 
that inspired the cowardice which it foresaw, convenient fortresses wero 
erected for their retreat’’?'4 And when the Pope, “ by a humane incon. 
sistency,” strove to prohibit the use in Christian wars of the deadly 
weapon known as the arbalist’’ we find expression again of that paradox 
which perplexes many in these days —the desire that war to the death 
might be waged as gently and humanely as possible. “ War,” writes 
Gibbon, is “a necessary though pernicious science,”!* and that it is 
possible for anything to be both necessary and harmful at the same 
time touches the central mystery of life.. “In the miscrable account 
of war, the gain is never equivalent to the loss, the pleasure to tho 
pain.”7 Yet we can only trust that if this be the stern truth in a 
material and physical sense, there is an elevating and an intensifying 
of the spiritual element in a nation, a3 the outcome of the agonies and 
sacrifices of war, that is inestimable in influence and importan‘e in the 
forward progress of the world.—I aw, Sir, &c., M. D. Buytu, 

Balvonie, Skelmorlie, Ayrshire. 





BEN JONSON ON SHAKESPEARE, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Str,—Jonson’s well-known eulogy of Shakespeare includes the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ He was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature.” 
This, as I pointed out in my Handbook to Shakespeare, closely resembles 
that poet's estimate of Othello: “‘ The Moor is of a free and open 
nature.” But there is something to add; for yet others of Shake 
speare’s notable characters are described in similar terms. Hamlet, 
for instance, is “‘ generous and free from all contriving.”’ Olivia in 
Twelfth Night, sketches the ideal man as “ generous, guiltless, and of 
free disposition”; and Viola knows the Duke to be “ virtuous . .'. 
noble . . . free, learn’d and valiant.” And yet again, Troilus is thus 
spoken of: “His heart and hand both open and both free.” In 
making his remark, therefore, Jonson may have had in mind some 
of Shakespeare’s own estimates of nobility of character, and if so, 
he renders a deeper homage to the great poet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Morton Luce. 





A “ POSSIBLE.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Srr,—At a moment when the practice of the shirker seems well-nigh 
becoming a fine art, the following instance of a “ highest possible” 
in the contrary sense may be both interesting and salutary. James 
Stenliford, of Morchard Bishop, has had nine sons. Of these one died 
a soldier in the South African War, whether killed in action I have 
not at the time of writing been able to ascertain. The remaining eight 
have all joined one or other of the fighting forces of the Crown, the last 
of them, twice rejected on account of deficient stature, having been, to 
his joy, accepted for service within the last few weeks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beech Hill, Morchard Bishop, N. Devon. C. Comyns TUCKER. 





SPRING FLOWERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘* Nemesis” in objecting to a flower show 
in war time seems to forget that it is the bounden duty of everybody 
too old for active service to do his best to maintain our British trades 
and industries, amongst which horticulture in its various branches 
occupies a by no means inconspicuous position. Our Society was the 
very first to issue an appeal to the public to increase the general food 
supply of the country by planting a larger part of their gardens (and 
all waste land) with vegetables. This we did by means of a letter to the 
Times the very day after war had been declared, and it had a magnificent 
result. Following closely upon this we circulated a hundred thousand 
flyleaves advising what and how to plant, and how to preserve fruits, 
&c., for winter use. Subsequently we published a little pamphlet 
giving instructions how to obtain an autumn crop from lands generally 
left fallow after the summer crops have been gathered in. Since then 








we have supplied the French and English camps at Salonika with 
vegetable seeds, and the baee hospitals in France and Flanders with 
| bulbs and flowering shrubs, and plants and seeds to brighten the sur- 
roundings of our wounded men and recall to them reminiscences of 
home. We have also been asked, and gladly undertaken, to co-operate 
| with the Committee charged with the laying out of the various 
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semeteries behind the lines where the bodies of the fallen rest. These are 
, few amongst the patriotic works which spring from the shows of flowers 
and vegetables which “ Nemesis”. so trenchantly condemns. The 
Council of our Society very seriously debated the question whether to 
give up our shows or not. The matter was found to resolve itself into 
the question : Would the great national industry of gardening suffer ? 
and it was unanimously felt that it would, and we therefore considered 
it to be our bounden duty to help to maintain the industry by continuing 
our shows, though on a smaller and more limited scale than heretofore. 
We have also had great encouragement from the testimony of many 
mourning the loss of dear ones in the war who have found some relief 
from depressing and sad thoughts by the contemplation of the beautiful 
flowers of the earth which the good God makes to come again from 
their graves and live another new life amongst men, suggesting, as they 





do, at least the possibility of another and brighter life some day for 
those who to-day have fallen asleep.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. W. Wixks, Secretary, R.ILS. 





MUD HOUSES. 
{To Tar Eprror OF THE “ SprcTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Tufo, volcanic mud solidified into semi-stone, was largely used 
in Pompeian days, a3 now in Italy, for house-building. It evidently 
let the damp through. Where beams were let into the wall, provision 
was made that the beam rested on hard tiles and had air space round, 
so that the end should not rot in contact with the damp tufo, and thus 
the life of the house was prolonged. Perhaps this may be of use to 
you in your campaign for durable and cheap house-building. I find 
that oak timber, cut and put into old farmhouses green, seasoned where | 
it crossed from wall to wall, but with the ends in the wall, no doubt | 
from damp and no air, rot:.—I am, Sir, &c., ViaToR. | 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
(To THs Eprrok or Tux “* SPEcraTor.”’} 
Sin,—I should be glad if you would kindly afford me an opportunity | 
of making known to the charitable public the fact that the work of 
the Children’s Country Holidays Fund is being carried on despite 
‘the war, and that donations are needed in order to send away the | 
eighteen to twenty thousand children with whom we hope to deal 
this year. Our local Committees are making redoubled efforts to 
scek out the most ailing children in the elementary schools of London, 
in order to provide them with a summer fortnight in country cottages, 
where they may gain refreshment and vigour of mind and body. In | 
war time we are content to work on a far smaller scale than usual, 
but we are anxious that a Society such as ours should not be backward 
in naintaining its due share of the national duty of building up a | 
healthy generation.—I am, Sir, &c., Francts Morris, 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


THE 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editon,” inserlion only means 
thal the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 
—_@——. 
CRUSADER. 
(By tue AutTuor or “ THe SacraMenv.”’) 


You took the cross, altho’ you didn’t show it, 
*Twas graven on a heart and not a shield ; 

*Twas for the cross, altho’ you didn’t know it, 
You mocked the horrors of the bloody field. 


You were but one; there were a host of others 
Who found full manhood when the trumpet blew ; 
Unconsciously you felt they were your brothers, 
Nor knew that God was calling them and you. 


I mean, you didn’t hear the voices calling, 
You simply followed as the Spirit led ; 
And when you saw them all about you falling, 
You didn’t know that it was for Christ they bled. 


Duty impelled you, and you never faltered— 
There was no need for her to whisper twice ; 
The end you saw not—no, nor would have altered— 


You took the cross, and made the sacrifice. I 








BOOKS. 
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PRUSSIANISM.* 
Berore the outbreak of the present war, a constant theme of pacificists 
and their representative organs was that the friction which existed 
between Germany and England was all the result of what was euphemisti- | 
cally called “‘ misunderstanding.” It was held that the international 


. | 
* Prussian Memories. By Poultney Bigelow, M.A. F.R.G.S. London: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, (5s. net.] 








| and actions of any other community. 


| but if he extends his researches below the surface 


| endless variety of what appear to be distinct national types. 


ee , waaay 
| which characterizes opinion in a free country. 


| The State has standardized the whole Prussian nation. 
is taken in hand from the cradle to the grave by an all-powerful 


tension was due to a mutual misapprehension of motives; that tho 
real intentions on both sides were laudably pacitic; and that if both 
the motives and the intentions could be reciprocally explained and 
understood, the clouds which darkened the political horizon would 
at once bo dispersed, and all risk of quarrel would disappear as if by 
enchantment. In order to act as a healthy purge to national error, a 
number of gentlemen, whose intentions were excellent, but whose 
information was defective, and whose credulity predominated over 
their political foresight, formed themselves into a Society. Their object 
was to dispel unwarrantable suspicions and to establish mutual confi- 
dence. I was invited to join this Society ; but inasmuch as, though I 
wholly sympathized with its objects, I greatly doubted the possibility 
of attaining them, I declined to do so. About the same time, I chanced 
to meet the then German Ambassador at a dinner party. He was an 
old and esteemed friend of mine, and had at one time been my colleague. 
I have not the least doubt that he was honestly desirous of maintaining 
friendly relations between the two countries. He took me aside and 
explained to me the pacific intentions of Germany. I replied that, 
in order to establish confidence in those intentions, it was essential to 
furnish some practical evidence of their sincerity, such, for instance, 
as a marked modification in the shipbuilding programme of Germany, 
which was generally regarded in this country as constituting a menace to 
England. I thought at the time that the adoption of this course woul 
do more to remove the highly regrettable “ misunderstandings” thin 
any amount of verbal explanation which it would be possible to offer. 
There is, however, a certain amount of truth in the “ misunderstan I- 
ing” theory. It is at times extremely difficult for one community 
thoroughly to comprehend the motives which determine the thoughts 
It is a commonplace amongst 
all those who have been concerned in Eastera affairs that one of the 
greatest obstacles which stand in the path of the European statesman 


| or administrator is his inability to comprehend the true mentality of 


the Asiatic or the African. The Western will meet the Eastern, who 
is often a man of high intellectual attainments, on terms of perfect 
social equality. They will converse in a common language. They 
will find that, so long as their conversation is confined to those rather 
vague generalities which are so dear to the Oriental mind, their thoughts 


and opinions run in absolutely identical channels. But when, on 


| some specific point of practical importance, the Western expounds 
| his facts with a clearness and lucidity which leave nothing to be desired, 


and draws from them the conclusion which seems to his logieal and 
symmetrical mind to be obvious, some chance remark made by tho 
Eastern will reveal to him, as in a flash, that “ East is East and West 
is West, and never the twain shall meet.”’ He will, to his amazement, 
find that the asymmetrical, illogical, but perfectly sincere Eastern 
has drawn from the samo facts, which appear so simple to the Western 
mind, some strange inference which would never have entered into tho 
wildest dreams of Western philosophy, 

In spite of the consideration that, as members of the European 
family, the German and Englishman must necessarily approach all 
political and social questions from a standpoint which has much in 
common, it is greatly to be doubted whether—especially if the German 
is a Prussian—the difficulty of mutual comprehension is less than in 
the case where the Western and the Oriental confront each other. 
If a Prussian comes to England in order to study the thoughts, customs, 
and habits of the British nation, he will, indeed, find certain character- 
istics which are fairly common t» the whole of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
of society, he will 
meet, not only with great diversity of opinioa, but also with an almost 
He will, 
or at all events he ought to, arrive at the conclusion that not rigil 
uniformity of thought and motive, but rather the principle embodied 
in Terence’s saying, Quot homines, tot sententige, is the main featuro 
Far otherwise will 
be the experience of an Englishman who wishes to gain some insight 
into Prussian mentality. He will find that, to an extent which he 
would scarcely have believed possible, the first Prussian whom he 
meets and with whom he converses will be typical of hundreds of 
thousands of other Prussians. ‘The reason for the difference is obvious. 
English institutions, English traditions, and English education all 
tend to give promineace to the individual, and to leave him unshackled 
both in respect of his thoughts and his actions. In Prussia, on tho 


| contrary, the most powerful and efficient machine which the mind 


of man has ever devised is employed to discourage the assertion of 
individual action or opinion, and to produce absolute mental uniformity. 
The indivitual 


mechanism, which produces one solitary type with as great a certainty 


| and regularity as a Birmingham or a Sheffield manufacturer would 


turn out so many thousands or millions of articles registered in 
what istermed a “sealed pattern” by the British War Office or 
Admiralty. 

The main interest in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s very lively and instructive 


| work, entitled Prussian Memories, is that it brings home to the reader, 


more vividly than would be possible by the perusal of any history or 
philosophical treatise, the astounding process through the agency of 
which typical Prussians are manufactured. Mr. Bigelow shows us 


in detail how the whole vast mechanism works, and how each individual 
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Prussian, almost from the moment of his birth, is appropriated by 
the State, and fashioned in such a way as to stifle effectually any tendency 
towards independent thought or action. Mr. Bigelow, whose father 
was American Minister at Paris, was sent at a very early age to 
a German school at Bonn kept by a certain Professor Kortegarn, 
The process of being “ metamorphosed into a cog of the great Prussian 
machine ” began immediately after his arrival. He was affectionately 
welcomed by the Frau Professor, and given some “ warm beer-soup.” 
On the following evening, all the boys of the school were ranged in two 
lines and told to say the Lord’s Prayer. Young Bigelow looked up- 
wards, a practice which he had probably learnt at his mother’s knee. 
He at once received a sharp box on tho ears, which nearly felled him 
to the ground. It appears that all Prussians when saying the Lord's 
Prayer are ordered to cast their eyes downwards. They must not look 
upwards. This was merely a first lesson preliminary to others intended 
to show the child, and eventually the young man, that a Prussian 
must not only pray but perform every other act of his life in accordance 
with fixed regulations. Mr. Bigelow subsequently learnt that every 
subject of the Kaiser “ reads what the Government gives him to read, 
marches as the drill-sergeant teaches him to march, makes his bow 
according to the formula of the King’s Court Chamberlain, marries as 
the Colonel of his regiment prescribes, brings up his children on a plan 
dictated by the Minister of Education, and never thinks until he has 
first consulted the oracle of Potsdam.” I have been told by a relative 
of my own, who has now acquired some eminence in the world of letters, 
that the inspector who visited the German school at which he was 
educated expressed a wish to examine the class to which he belonged 
in English. The Head-Master thereupon called on three young English- 
men in succession to read some passages from English authors. The 
inspector commented severely on their defective pronunciation. He 
was respectfully informed by the Head-Master that all the three boys 
were of English nationality, and might, therefore, be presumed to 
speak their own language correctly. This infuriated the worthy 
inspector. He said that the English in England could, of course, 
pronounce their language in any way they chose, but that the Prussian 
regulations prescribed a certain and very different method for the 
pronunciation of English, and that no departure from this method 
could for one moment be permitted in a Prussian school. 

The effects of this system are everywhere manifested. Tho Prussian 
stage can produce no great actors, for “no great actor could survive 
the barrack-room methods of a Prussian Hof Intendant.”’ The art of 
sculpture languishes because William If. has his own ideas of what 
statuary should and should not be. “ Berlin is to-day a byword 
amongst artists for mediocrity, if not vulgarity, in the way of Imperial 
statuary and architecture.” Statues, however, abound. The figures 
of many notable Prussians cluster round the base of the great equestrian 
jstatue of Frederick the Great at Berlin. They are almost allin uniform. 
“Kant of Kénigsberg is tucked away immediately under the horse's 
tai.” Colonies also must be founded in accordance with regulations. 
‘The Prussian Governor approaches the jungle of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago as he would the laying out of a new street in the suburbs of 
Berlin,” with the result, as Mr. Bigelow found when he visited certain 
German colonies, that “the natives take to the woods when they see 
a Prussian uniform.” The social equality which constitutes the 
principal charm of club life in England does not exist in Prussia. Every 
member of a Prussian club has to rise and salute whenever a person of 
superior rank passes through the room. 

Woe betide the unfortunate Prussian who endeavours to shake 
himself free from the shackles which a ruthlessly paternal Government 
imposes upon him. He can, of course, hope for nothing in the nature 
of preferment or promotion. Moreover, he may think himself lucky 
if he is not ostracized, as happened to the members of the Bunsen 
family who had the audacity to indulge in Liberal sentiments. 

It should be added that the interest of Mr. Bigelow’s book is much 
increased owing to the fact that, as a boy, he was the playmate of the 
present Kaiser, who in his early childhood was “ nurtured as might 
have been an English prince, but once out of the nursery and in the 
eurrent of the all-pervading Prussianism was soon swept away by its 
seductive power.” Verily, the child is the father of the man. Mr. 
Bigelow says: ‘‘ No game interested him [the present Kaiser] much that 
did not suggest war.” 

The Prussian machine has produced results which, up to a certain 
point, have answered all the expectations of those who devised it. 
It has, at the cost of sacrificing that liberty which is the life and soul of 
other nations, produced a high degree of efficiency. But its scope is 
limited. It has failed altogether to render other nations compre- 
hensible either to the Government or people of Germany. German 
diplomacy has for years past been a succession of blunders. Can the 
system last ? It is, in Dante’s words, A Dio spiacente ed ai nemici suoi. 
It is hateful alike to men of deep religious convictions and to worldlings, 
It is almost inconceivable that an idol whose feet are of clay should 
not eventually be shattered to atoms CROMER. 





FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART.* 


Mr. Roostvett has never carried war more hotly into the camp of 
the pacificists than in this volume of papers and addresses for which 


a. Fear God and Take Your Own Part, By Theodore Koosevelt, London: Hodder 


(7s. Od. net.) 








he has taken as title some familiar words from Borrow. It is 
common form to talk of pacificists as though they erred on| 
through an excess of humanity, and to go on to assume that therefor 
their gospel, though futile and even dangerous, is in a high degroe 
forgivable. The very word “ pacificism” has an amiable sound, and 
one is tempted to feel aclumsy brute for ridiculing what it represents. 
But Mr. Roosevelt will have nothing to do with such tolerance. He find, 
in pacificism a grave moral defect ; on the one hand, an unwillingness ty 
support the right by the only means by which criminal men will allow 
it to be supported, and on the other hand a cowardly willingnes; ¢) 
profit by the protection which other men provide at their own bodily 
risk, If this is not wickedness as judged by the ordinary standard, 
of conduct, asks Mr. Roosevelt in effect, what is? We are bound t» 
say that we can see not the smallest flaw in his argument. We do not 
forget the Quakers and the respect which we still feel that we ows 
to them, but there are hundreds of thousands of pacificists who havo 
not been born into a body of pacific religious opinion and been nurtured 
in it by those from whom they drew their earliest teaching, nor hays 
they even sincerely acquired pacific convictions on religious grounds. 
There are pacificists who have reached their conclusions by a perverted 
political ratiocination, and it is towards these that we do not feel called 
upon to exercise more patience than towards other politicians who bass 
their conduct on a cowardly denial of responsibility. The events of 
the past two years have proved that there are in this world nation, 
which, while professing a mission of Kultur, are in fact assassins, rapers, 
and tyrants, and no one has even suggested a practical way of delivering 
the world from their depredations except by the use of force. In 
these circumstances those who develop a political theory that civilization 
need not be protected are traitors to the system under which they 
live, and in our opinion deserve all the hard words Mr. Rocsevelt uses 
of them. The Great War is being fought not for such causes as most 
wars in history have been fought, but simply to police the world. What 
is one to say of those who, even on their own plea that they are citizens 
of the world, refuse to rally to the side of law and order and aid tho 
hard-pressed police who are trying to suppress murder in the streets ? 
They are evil citizens. Indeed, citizenship could not be degraded to 
lower depths, and no form of fair words can disguise that plain fact’ 
from those who will face the issue. 

There is another reflection which Mr. Roosevelt’s book arouses in us. 
If before the war we were too tolerant of a wholly irresponsible political 
creed, we were also too gentle in dealing with those who, though not 
pacificists, were tinged with pacificism. One of the most disastrous 
doctrines in the world is that, though you may prepare to defend your- 
self, you must not let your preparations go so far as to make you secure. 
According to some, it is proper to spend just enough to make your 
failure almost certain. Was there ever a madder doctrine? You do 
not accomplish what you profess to have in view, and therefore you 
wantonly waste your money. If those who object to heavily under- 
insuring the national house when it is known that incendiaries aro 
walking about in the garden, urge that the house should be insured 
for the full amount, they are said to be preaching panic. At least, such 
things have happened in the past. A distinguished economist wrote a 
book to show that whenever an attempt had been made to provide 
complete security Against war, and war had not followed, the nation had 
been the victim of a “ panic’ and had thrown away its money. That 
the preparations may have prevented war was nowhere admitted or 
suggested. As well might one say that when you have insured yourself 
against accidents, and no accident happens to you, you have thrown 
away your money. It is almost incredible that grave students should 
think it worth while to lay all their historical knowledge under con- 
tribution to produce books full of such rubbish, but these things, as 
we said, have happened. We hope that it may be much more difficult 
for them to happen in future. We shall cease, we trust, to be tolerant 
of the half-insurers. They always had an easy, and not unpopular 
argument’ at their service, when they said that we must not provoke 
other countries—that we must avoid “ militaristic’ display and 
threatening attitude. Well, let us compare the results of a * militar- 
istic policy and a fairly “* pacific’ policy as seen in the management 
of American affairs. Let us compare the results of Mr. Roosevelt's 
policy and the results of Mr. Wilson's. Mr. Roosevelt drawa the coa- 
trast himself, and is perfectly entitled to do so. When Mr. Roosevelt 
was President, the American Navy was the second in the world, ani 
he himself was said to be always brandishing a thick stick. But th» 
fact was that no other country cared to attack him, or bully him, or eve 
insult him. We do not say that the safety of the United States lay in the 
“ militaristic ’ words which Mr. Roosevelt thought it right to use. Other 
men ntight have made such preparations as he did, and even much 
more, and have used milder language during the process. The languag? 
of one man, though he be head of a nation, will not often bring about 
war, for the causes of war lie deeper. The words Mr. Roosevelt some- 
times used to flutter the dovecotes were indeed accidental, and almost 
a matter of indifference. His secret was that he prepared. His 
preparations gave him safety. As President he never went to wat, 
and was never in serious danger of going to war. He has had persotial 
experience of war and hates it. He is a true lover of peace, and seeks 
peace and ensues it in the only practical way. Mr. Wilson, on tho 
other hand, allowed it for some time to be thought that he would do 
almost anything rather than fight. The result is that he has been in 
continual danger of war. As Mr. Roosevelt says, Mr. Wilson went 0 
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war with Mexico in order to support a bandit chief of his choice against 
another bandit chief of whom he disapproved ; but of course (though 
be went through the highly “ militaristic” proceeding of demanding that 
the Mexicans should salute the American flag) he did not call the expe- 
dition “ war.” Mr. Roosevelt considers that after that war—real war, 
admitted war—became inevitable because the Mexicans thought that 
they were free to do more or less as they pleased. We sce the sequel 
to-day. A small American expeditionary force has marched into 
one of the most difficult and dangerous countries in the world, and 
we who are friends of America look on with intense anxiety. War 
was inevitable in any case, but it has come now in a worse form and 
at a much worse moment than need have been. So again in the rela- 
tions of the United States and Germany. Mr. Roosevelt points out 
that, while Mr. Wilson has talked of avoiding war with Germany, 
Germany has actually made war on Americans. Sho has caused their 
factories and bridges to be destroyed and their workers to riot, and 
she has murdered them on the high seas. Thus may the horrors of 
war be partly endured while the word “ war” is banished from the 
polite conversation of statesmen. 

Mr. Roosevelt states the number of non-combatants killed by the 
Germans at sea in a striking comparison which we must quote :— 


“Many hundreds of Americans were among the passengers, and a 
couple of hundred of these, including many women and children, wero 
killed. The total deaths on these ships since March last amount to 
between 2,000 and 2,100. The campaign against them has beon a 
campaign of sheer murder, on a vaster scale than = indulged in by 
any of the old-time pirates of the Indian Ocean and the Spanish Main. 
Now, the total number of lives of non-combatants, including many 
hundreds of women and children, thus taken exceeds many times over 
the aggregate in all the sea-fights of the War of 1812, both on the Ameri- 
can and on the British side. It is over dowble the number of lives 
lost by the British Navy in Nelson’s three great victories, the Battle 
of Trafalgar, the Battle of the Nile, and the Battle of the Baltic, com- 
bined. It much exceeds the total number of lives lost in the Union 
navy—and indeed in the Union and Confederate navies combined— 
during the Civil War. That is, this nation has been ‘ peaceful’ during 
the past year while peaceful ships on which its citizens were sailin 
lost a larger number of lives than we lost at sea in the entire War o 
1$12 and than we inflicted at sea in the War of 1812, a much greater 
loss than Farragut’s fleet suffered in the aggregate in all its victories, a 
vreater loss than Nelson’s fleets suffered in his three great victories. 
if any individual finds satisfaction in saying that nevertheless this was 
‘peace’ and not ‘ war,’ it is hardly worth while arguing with him; for 
he dwells in a land of shem and of make-believe.” 

As for the policy—fortunately defeated—of warning Americans not to 
travel in armed merchantmen, Mr. Roosevelt says :— 


“The United States Senator, or Governor of a State, or other public 
representative, who takes the position that our citizens should not, in 
accordance with their lawful rights, travel on such ships, and that we 
need not take action about their deaths, occupies a position precisely 
and exactly as base and as cowardly (and I use those words with scien- 
tific precision) as if his wife’s face were slapped on the public streets 
and the only action he took was to tell her to stay in the house.” 


This volume is the most remarkable attack on pacificism yet pub- 
lished. It refines all moral questions down to a single and very simple 
question. In our judgment, there can be only one honest answer 
to that question—with the reservation as to genuinely religious scruples 
which we made above. We hope that Mr. Roosevelt’s book will be 
widely read here. No work could be more vitally relevant to the 
problems which arise out of the war. Let Englishmen read it and 
then ask themselves whether Mr. Roosevelt is less just to all pacificists 
than he is to those of his own country when he writes :— 


“The professional pacifists who applauded universal arbitration 
treaties and disarmament proposals prior to the war, since the war 
have held meetings and parades in this country on behalf of peace, 
and have gone on silly missions to Europe on behalf of peace—and 
the peace they sought to impose on heroes who were battling against 
infamy was a peace conceived in the interest of the authors of the 
infamy. They did not dare to say that they stood only for a peace 
that _ right the wrongs of Belgium. They did not dare to denounce 

war of aggression by Germany against Belgium. Their souls were 
too small, their timidity too great. They were even afraid to applaud 
the war waged by Belgium in its own Sem. These pacifists have 
served morality, have shown that they feared God, exactly as the 
Pharisees did, when they made broad their phylacteries and uttered 
long prayers in public, but did not lift a finger to lighten the load of 
the oppressed.” 





JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.* 
Ir was natural that Josiah Wedgwood’s great-great-granddaughter 
thould wish to add something more directly personal and intimate to 
what is already known of the career of tho most famous of English 
potters. The completion of what Julia Wedgwood desired to do in this 
way proved to be beyond her failing powers. Before her death, 
two years ago, she had made “ substantial advances” towards the 
completion of the book she had in view, but Professor Herford tells 
us that the literary form, “‘ both in arrangement and expression, fell far 
short of the high ideal of intellectual clarity, coherence, and power 
which had animated the writing of her prime.” To him, therefore, 


has fallen the duty of revising and completing the Memoir which her 
death left unfinished. ‘ Some chapters, especially ii. and vii., have been 
reconstructed and some pages rewritten,” and the editor has written 
& new introduction and a short Memoir of Miss Wedgwood herself. 


* The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood. By Julia Wedgwood, Edited by 
c. Hi. Merford, London: Macmillan and Co, (12s, net.) 





Josiah Wedgwood was born in 1730, and his education strictly so 
called ended in 1739. Two years later an attack of small-pox made 
him permancntly lame, and to all appearance closed the potter's career 
against him. But with him physical obstacles counted for little, and 
by 1753 he had become well enough known as a potter for Thomas 
Whieldon to take him as a partner. His growing reputation is shown 
by the clauso in the deed of partnership which left him free to keep to 
himself the secrets of certain of his processes. Five years later tho 
connexion came to an end and was not renewed, and in 1759 he started 
on his own account. He took a small cottage called the “ Ivy House ” 
with two ovens and workshops and sheds at the back, on the site of 
which the Market House of Burslem was afterwards built. Here he 
worked with his own handsamonghismen. Here he “ made his mode!s 
and prepared his mixture, and was his own clerk and warehouseman.” 
Here, too, he perfected the cream ware later known as “‘ Queen’s ware,” 
and remodelled ‘‘ the whole apparatus of production.” The mechanical 
and the human tool alike needed to be brought to an unprecedented 
degree of accuracy before they became fit to carry out his designs, 
It was the human element that gave him most trouble. “It was 
easy to pull down and rebuild a kiln that fired unequally ; but the men 
were less easily weaned of their cottage pot-works traditions, their 
tule of thumb methods, and their neglect in particular of the strict 
division of labour indispensable for specialized skill.” Unfortunately, 
from their own point of view, the men were in the right. From 
being creators in their humble fashion they became parts of a 
machine, and, in Professor Church’s words, quoted in this book, 
“‘the change is chronicled in the disappearancs of the punning, 
jesting, puzzle jugs and posset cups to make way for the vase and the 
plaque.” The immediate gain in the number of beautiful things was 
great, but the chance of English pottery growing into an original rather 
than an imitative art was gone. 

Wedgwood's friendship with Bentley bogan in 1762, and led to a 
business partnership four years later. The connexion shows Wedgwood 
in a new character. His share in so much of the correspondence 
as is not taken up with business matters abounds in “ indications 
of their common public and intellectual interests.” It had a share, 
too, in his success as a potter, for when Wedgwood moved 
from Burslem into the country and sct up his house and work- 
shops at “ Etruria,” Bentley was able to render him valuable help, 
not, as was at first intended, by living at [Etruria in a house specially 
built for him, but by moving to London and superintending the show- 
rooms in which the wares were displayed. To Wedgwood himself tho 
change to Etruria was not at first a wholly happy one. It lifted him, 
says Miss Wedgwood, “ from the world of the arts to the World of Art. 
. . . It also raised him to a new social status, and introduced him to 
what, compared with his previous manner of life, may be called luxury.” 
On the other hand, prosperity brought its own cares. LIlis letters deal 
with troubles with his workmen, his rivals, his customers. At Burslem 
he worked with his men and could “ sit down at the thrower’s bench 
and give an example of successful throwing”; at Etruria he was at tho 
head of a manufactory, and the work had more and more to be entrusted 
to other hands, It is possible, too, that the partnership had at first 
an unsatisfactory side even for Bentley. It took him away from Liver- 
pool, where he had friends and position, and this change was not coim- 
pensated, as had at first been intended, by the intimate companionship 
of his partner. As it was in the year in which the change was made 
that the affection of the knee which had first shown itself after an attack 
of small-pox when he was only eleven necessitated the amputation of 
his right leg, there is no need to scarch further for an explanation of 
the depression of his early years at Etruria. But he had much in the 
way of compensation. His fame grew rapidly ; his fortune grew with it ; 
and he took the keenest possible pleasure in his work. Miss Wedgwood 
gives a separate chapter to each of his two greatest achievements—the 
Russian Dinner Service and the Portland Vase. The former was mad» 
for Catherine II., and contained nearly thirteen hundred views of 
English subjects, including churches, castles, houses, and landscapes. 
This was finished in June, 1774; the Vase—“‘an earthenware copy of a 
glass cameo” at one time in the Barberini Gallery at Rome—followed 
in 1790, and five years later Wedgwood died. 

It was not as a potter only that he was eminent. He took a 
considerable part in politics, though he was “in no sense a political 
thinker, and his attitudo on different questions was determined in the 
main by impulse.” He was a supporter of annual Parliaments, and 
in the end thought any reform worth having impossible without them. 
He considered Cartwright’s People’s Barrier against Undue Influence 
and Corruption, which anticipated the Chartist demands of 1848, by 
far the best thing he had ever read on the subject. But he took little 
interest in the American Revolution, and objected to making a medallion 
of Washington's head on the ground that he was “ more absolute than 
any despot in Europe.” His comment on Chatham's last appeal, 
“ Let us make one more effort, and if we must fall let us fall like men,” 
was only “ Poor Lord Chatham! How are the mighty fallen! His 
body and mind scem to keep pace with each other.” In the summer 
of 1779, when a French invasion was in the air, he finds in himself 
“a wonderful propensity, with the ostrich and our misgovernors, to 
thrust my head into a bush, and seeing no danger to find none.” In 
the fiscal controversy raised by Pitt's effort to do financial justice to 
Ireland, Wedgwood took far more interest, but only as it affected the 





pottery trade. It is pleasant, however, to find him a strong opponent 
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of tho slave trade, and as such an active supporter of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson. It may fairly be said, however, that his life was too full to 
leave much room for politics. In addition to his achievements as a 
potter, he was a believer in canals at a time when they encountered a 
large amount of ignorant opposition. ‘ Canal-making,” says Professor 
Herford, “ was during the central years of his life an interest with him 
scarcely second to pottery itself,” and it was on the bank of the Trent 
and Mersey Canal, in the construction of which he had next to the 
Duke of Bridgewater and Brindley the largest share, that he placed 
Etruria. His vision of new possibilities for the potter's art mado 
him a practical chemist, and his invention of the pyrometer gained him 
the fellowship of the Royal Society. 

Busy and fruitful as Wedgwood’s life was, it is impossible not to 
regret that Miss Wedgwood did not spend her closing years in recording 
hor recollections and her estimates of James Martineau and Frederick 
Maurice. The religious side of her great-great-grandfather’s character 
was satisfied with the services at a little chapel on the site of the Church 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, for which a liturgy was drawn up about 
1776, “ with the aid of Franklin, and copies of it sent to Froderick 
the Great and to Voltaire, both of whom acknowledged them in 
appreciative terms.”” Upon Julia Wedgwood as “ a keen and precocious 
girl of thirteen, in his sister's school at Liverpool, Martineau’s teaching 
came as a revelation.” ‘He opened to me the door of intellectual 
life,” was her own description of it. Before long she passed beyond 
tho range of his theological teaching, and in that of Maurice “ encoun- 
tered what was probably the strongest influence of her life.” 
Nearly half a century afterwards she thus compared the two: 
“‘ Maurice's teaching was more impressive than Martineau’s, but also 
more monotonous.”” The one was “elastic, various, suggestive of 
problems and opening vistas on every side.” The other “ never lost 
sight of certain central truths which threw their own strong light on 
every subject.” In his disciple Maurice's strength of conviction at 
tirst “* roused a spirit of critical questioning which in many cases became 
reaction.” But when this second phase had passed away “ the presence 
of a profound fact remained to me as tho deepest influence of his 
teaching.” It would have been interesting to have had the contrast 
between tho two men worked out with something of the detail which 
she has given to The Personal Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 

It is fortunate for the readers of this book that they are now able 
to supplement it by Mrs. Litchfield’s delightful Emma Darwin: a 
Century of Family Letters. 





A PAINTER OF DREAMS.* 

Tue most delightful biographies of all are those which tell us of people 
who were, in themselves, of no great historical importance. We love 
to be pleasantly introduced to a little crowd of men and women whom 
we may grect with the subtle intimacy of equality, rather than with 
formal respect and with a title of courtesy. We do not need to behave 
ourselves seemly, or to cultivate strong emotions of admiration or of 
hate ; we may poke a little fun at one another and enjoy a little gossip. 
Mrs. Stirling understands this familiar art of biography, and writes, 
in the seven essays which form her latest volume, of people whom she 
can approach without the help of other authors’ books—of one Diana 
Bosville, who kept a “‘ journal” towards the close of the eighteenth 
century ; of her son William, the “ friend of freedom”; of the fourth 
Earl of Albemarle (1772-1849), a grim old autocrat who ruled a family 
of sixteen children; of two women of Baltimore, curiously linked 
together, one tho fair, repudiated wife of Jerome Bonaparte, Elizabeth 
Patterson, the other Mary Caton, who was related by her first marriago 
to Napoleon I., by her second to the Duke of Wellington; of a painter 
of realities, John Frederick Herring; and, lastly, of Roddam Spencer 
Stanhope, kinsman of the author and “ painter of dreams.” No one 
of these Georgian worthies is lacking in individuality; but the most 
interesting, and certainly the most charming, of the essays are the first 
and the last. 

Tho husband of Diana Bosville was the host of Wilkes and of many 
of the famous reformers of tho latter half of the cighteenth century, 
whilst Diana herself enjoyed the friendship of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and was described by Dr. Johnson as “a mighty intelligent 
lady.” Wo may, therefore, assume that she held, intellectually and 
socially, a position rather above than below the average, so that the 
“ book of extracts " which she compiled, after the fashion of those days, 
bears almost appalling testimony to tho triviality and inferiority with 
which the minds of her women contemporaries were content, and 
cries aloud the most extravagant arguments of the feminists. Diana 
in her most serious mood is still superficial, in her flippant moments 
transcribes thoso insignificant, journalistic anecdotes which are the 
same in every decade, Yet her journal is never dull, for the facts 
which were then least worth recording, such as “‘ Mr. Moore’s Under- 
taking to make Carriages go without Horses,” have since proved their 
importance ; and we discover from her little book, with much delight, 
the origin of many a familiar bit of London. She records, in 1763, that 
“Yesterday Evening the Lamps on the New Road were lighted for 
the first Time, which made a very grand Appearance,” and, in 1762, 
that “‘A great Number of workmen are employ’d in building a Wall 
from the Queen's House to the Gate at the Top of Constitution Hill, 
to encloso the new Garden.” 
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And here is the last chapter in Mrs. Stirling's book. How far we 
have come since the Georgian scrap-book and Mr. Moore's “ Under. 
taking”! This is the very beginning of a new age, hero in Holland 
House garden, where Rossetti and Burne-Jones and Dickens and 
Browning walk and talk and disturb the Victorian Sunday afternoons— 
and among them is young Roddam Spencer Stanhope, lately como 
from the University to study under Watts, filled with rich desirog for 
Art, frescoing houses and the walls of rooms, writing home letters all 
ablaze: ‘“ Upholsterers at present are the directors of taste with Tespect 
to the decoration of houses, and they prove themselves worthy of 
their intellects and education. Alas! poor Snobs! If some energetio 
house miscreant were to whitewash heaven and hang the walls of it 
with red-flock paper you might have an opportunity of judging whether 
the alteration of colour improved it or not. Mind, I am only speaking 
with regard to colour....(I have just gone and dipped my 
pen in the coffee which has improved the flavour very much)”; whilst 
his mother writes that “ Roddy is bent on studying under Watts, | 
hear ho is clever, and a man likely to make his mark, but I mean to 
satisfy myself when I go to town, what is his influence, moral as well ay 
artistic.” It is difficult to stop quoting from this altogether delightful 
correspondence. Here, to conclude with, is an account of Watts's 
method of teaching :— 

“T am at work now upon a towel, scattered in a picturesque way 
upon the floor, which Watts has enjoined me to draw with as hard 
a pencil as I can get, and shade with the finest lines possible, in order 
to study and imitate everything upon it, even to the blacks. He says 
the first object is to acquire power and facility in representing any 
object whatsoever upon paper in black and white, and this is the suresp 
and quickest way of arriving at that facility.” 





CHRIST AND THE CHURCH.* 

Dr. Rosrnson has followed up his little book called God and the World, 
which was a brief survey of thought on the problems involved in Creation, 
by one upon the problems of Redemption, to which hoe has given the 
title of Christ and the Church, the name being intended to hint at the 
answer he would make to the question, “ What is Christianity ?” and 
also to the question as to the defects of its present manifestation among 
us. He considers that a good deal of the practical failure of Christianity 
has come from a substitution of the idea of a Christian as a follower of 
Christ for the earlier conception of membership in His body. In an 
interesting argument he shows how recent critical studies have tended 
to replace the Epistles by the Synoptic Gospels as the text-book of 
Christianity, thereby exalting a knowledge of the details of Christ's 
earthly life over the belief in His perpetual function as “ head of His 
body—the Church,” and His ultimate purpose for humanity. In 
consequence, he advises a return to the ancient and chronological method 
of reading the New Testament. “A new interest will be given to our 
study of the Gospel narratives when we have again learned to read them 
from the point of view of those who wrote them, and to regard them as 
the records of a predestined preparation for the glory which was to 
follow.” One of the most interesting of the author's chapters is that 
in which he sketches the practical effect of a return to the primitivo 
ideal of the Christian as a “ member of Christ.” The individual would 
gain in courage and humility, and the corporation of tho Church in 
every place, realizing its power as it recognized its unity, would go 
forward to confront tasks for which its present exaggerated individualism 
leaves it incompetent. “ How great would be the influence of such com- 
munities if they were multiplied and distributed over the land, each with 
its own distinctive graces and gifts, from which as from a power station 
the members might carry cheer and inspiration to their widely diversified 
activities, in the home, and in business, and in the affairs of the State.” 
Dr. Robinson’s quotations are always interesting. On this point of the 
possibility of a new fervour of fellowship in the Church he quotes tho 
famous passage in the eighteenth chapter of Ecce Homo, in which Secley 
discussed the true function of a Church sincerely possessed by the 
“ enthusiasm of humanity.” Ho also quotes the question of the Bishop 
of Oxford: “ Why has ‘ ecclesiastical’ come to mean something quite 
different to ‘brotherly’? He does not suggest an answer to this 
question, but one answer certainly must be that brothers can differ 
intellectually without trying to expel each other from the family, while 
Christians up to tho present year of grace have found this impossible. 
If in the good time coming, “ after the war,” the Church of England is 
to become brotherly, in the primitive manner, it can only be by recog- 
nizing that the credal qualification for membership in the body must 
also be primitive. Dr. Robinson is one of the most stimulating of 
orthodox teachers, and we trust he may prove also one of the most 
influential. He has clear ideas, and the faculty of expressing them 
sympathetically; he puts first things first; above all, his reader has 
the conviction that he speaks from experience, and that he is more 
interested in the Church of Christ than in any ecclesiastical party. 





FICTION. 


MELEAGER.t 


Romances founded on the basis of the plurality of worlds are familiat 
enough to students of fiction, ancient and modern. Mr. H. G. Wells 
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brought the Martians to earth some eighteen years ago, and eighteen 
years before him the late Mr. Percy Greg in his Across the Zodiac gave 
us a detailed picture of the Martians at home. Meleager offers some 
obvious points of similarity with Mr. Greg’s romance. It does not 
belong to that category of fiction in which the writer founds himself on 
the actual achievements of applied science, and secks to forecast their 
future developments and possibilities. In this branch Jules Verne was 
the most popular and in some ways the most far-sighted of prophets, 
though surpassed in circumstantial detail by Mr. Wells. The voyages 
to and from the planet of Meleager and the manner in which they are 
carried out are perfunctorily treated. All we learn about them is that 
the transit was effected in a large aeroplane or airship. Like Mr. Grog, 
again, Mr. Vaughan has not been primarily concerned with writing a 
satire, though there is a certain amount of criticism of terrestrial civili- 
zation in his pages. What he has set out to do cannot be better described 
than in the words of the reviewer of Across the Zodiac in these columns. 
“We are composedly invited on an expedition through space, and 
having arrived at our destination, we are as composedly introduced 
to the complete life of another planet, a life whose points of similarity 
to the terrestrial existence must tax the ingenuity and discretion of the 
describer far more than do its points of difference. It is human life on a 
new basis, under new conditions, fathered by novel traditions; but 
it is still human, and, therefore, still liable to that comparison with the 
reality of things on this planet which is the severest test of inventive 
sanity.” But while this description in the main holds good, there is 
a wide divergence in the treatment of the situation. The chief differentia 
of Mr. Vaughan’s story is that intercommunication between tho two 
planets has long existed. Emissaries from Meleager are periodically 
sent to earth, where, without revealing their origin, they live the life 
of ordinary terrestrial mortals, but always with the view of utilizing 
their observations for the benefit of the Meleagrians. Above all, they 
are charged, by the hierarchy who really rule their planet, with the task of 
selecting and carrying off with them a suitable successor to the throne, 
on the death or removal of its occupant, and the great bulk of the 
narrative consists of the experiences of one of these imported Sovereigns. 
How it came about that the Meleagrian envoy made choice of 
a fastidious, disappointed literary man no longer in the prime of 
youth needs some explanation. But he had certain physical qualifi- 
cations, on which great store was set, and, for the rest, the fact that he 
was out of touch with the hustling materialism and democratic ten- 
dencies of his time was a positive advantage. For it is the aim of 
Meleager to learn from earth more what to avoid than what to follow. 
The disappointed littérateur had some qualms, but the emissary dispelled 
them in a long speech lasting four hours. And the positive inducements 
were considerable—a throne and a promise, if not of immortality, at 
least of longevity prolonged far beyond the terrestrial span, and without 
any of the drawbacks of old age. The voyage, as we said, is somewhat 
ecamped. But on his arrival we are given full particulars of the 
geography, climate, inhabitants, and entire econcmy of Meleager. Letit 
be said at once that it isnot a Utopia, though in hygiene and sanitation 
considerably in advance of our own arrangements. The architecture 
is semi-Oriental, the costume inclines to the classical. There are no 
Looks, novels, or newspapers, and very little machinery, though, 
apparently, the educated Meleagrians know all about it, since they 
have at their command aeroplanes which in range and power would 
satisfy the requirements even of Mr. Pemberton-Billing. Life in the 
main combines the amenities of modern civilization with the pictur- 
esqueness of ancient Greece. But the position of the Sovereign is com- 
plicated by the fact that he is elected by, and, apart from certain judicial 
powers, practically subordinate to, a powerful hierarchy who “run” 
the country most efficiently, but keep the greater part of its inhabitants 
in ignorance, and deliberately foster the illusion that the King is a 
child of the sun—the religion is sun-worship—whereas he is really an 
imported terrestrial, rejuvenated by certain magical processes of which 
they keep the secret. When it is further added that the King is not 
allowed to marry, and is subjected to a good deal of vexatious super- 
vision by the hierarchy, one may gather that the position was not 
altogether an easy one, least of all for a vain and inquisitive mortal, 
who was regarded as little less than a divinity by his subjects, but as a 
complacent accomplice in a great imposture by his real masters. How 
ke escaped to earth and was induced to return, partly by the argamonts 
of a new set of envoys, partly by nostalgia, forms the sequel of this 
cleverly written fantasia. That nameis well chosen, because it is not— 
apparently at least—intended for edification. The story would have 
keen greatly lightened by the introduction of more dialogue, and Mr. 
Vaughan is frugal of humour. But, with all deductions, it is an agreeable 
Ceviation from the customary paths of fiction. 





ReEapaBLte Novers.—The Borderer. By Harold Bindloss. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A story concerned with spies and their detection 
en the outbreak of war. Private Pinkerton—Millionaire. By Harold 
Ashton. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1s.)—Stories from the front. 
~——The Shop Girl. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. (Methuen 
end Co. 6s.)—A novel of American business life. The Bars of 
Jncn, By Ethel M. Dell. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A romance 
of society. Somewhere in France. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d.)—War stories and others. Behind 














the Curtain. By Max Pemberton. (Evelcigh Nash. 6s.)—Stories of 
the stage, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE’ WEEK. 


—_—~@——_ 
(YVotice in this column does not necessarily precluie subsezuen! review. ] 





Self-Government in Russia. By Paul Vinogradoff. (Constable and 
Co. 2s. Gd. net.)—Whatever Professor Vinogradoff writes, whether of 
our own law and custom or of Russia, is appreciated by English readers. 
This last publication, based upon three occasional lectures, is slight in 
comparison with much of his work, but of particular interest to us now. 
The first three chapters are historical, and show the conflicting influences 
of the bureaucracy, which tends to centralize all government, and of the 
vast size of Russia, which makes it natural that localities should live 
their own lives and settle their own affairs. The third chapter, dealing 
with education, is full of encouragement, though the war is acting as a 
severe check and the struggles between the Holy Synod and the secular 
influences remind us of educational strife elsewhere. The fourth 
chapter is more topical, and gives us some idea of the single-minded 
determination of the whole people to defeat its enemies ; in particular, 
it deals with the spontaneous Unions of the Zemstvos and Municipalities 
formed to deal with the sick and wounded and to do other war work. 
Before these tasks all differences have sunk and a most efficient and 
generous devotion has emerged. If Professor Vinogradoff finds other 
points to regret besides delay in the establishment of the Duma, if he 
fears that confidence between the Government and the people is still 
imperfect, can we doubt that the war is hastening the march both of 
opinion and action towards the accomplishment which he desires ? 


Domestic Life in Rumania. By Dorothea Kirke. (J. Lane. 5s. net.) 
—The writer of this volume on a country that is unfamiliar to 
most of us, though its name is upon the lips of all, has evidently been 
there, and also to Constantinople, of which there is some account. 
Unfortunately she has put her impressions in the form of letters from a 
girl who takes the position of nursery-governess in a Jewish bourgeois 
family, and there runs through the whole a superfluous romance with 
her correspondent; there is also tiresome reference to the flirtations 
of her colleague, the French governess. There is no hint as to the 
date at which the sojourn was made or the book written, except that 
Abdul-Hamid was on the throne when “ La Nurse” visited Turkey. 
It is very light and superficial, but naturally of interest to-day, and 
the reader can get a good deal of information as well as the “ atmo- 
sphere” that Miss Kirke is at pains to convey. The accounts are not 
flattering on the whole to the Roumanians ; but it must be remembered 
that the writer did not see Bucharest or Sinaia from the home of a 
real Roumanian family. The book is illustrated with photographs. 


The Hague Convention (V.) of 1907 Respecting the Rights and Duties 
of Neutral Powers and Persons in Case of War on Land.—It is well 
that this Convention should be accessible to the public in black and 
white. This is the thirteenth pamphlet issued, and can be obtained 
gratis from the Secretary to the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 2 Jackson Street, Washington, D.C. Governments that signed 
the agreements were not bound against others who have not signed 
reciprocally, but Germany, Belgium, and Luxemburg both signed and 
ratified such straightforward articles as (I.) “ The territory of neutral 
Powers is inviolable”; (II.) “ Belligerents are forbidden to move 
troops or convoys of either munitions of war or supplies across the 
territory of a neutral Power”; (V.) “ A neutral Power must not allow 
any of the acts referred to in Articles II. to IV. to occur in its terri- 
tory.” If any American is deceived by abuse of the President and 
Government for allowing American firms to trade with the belligerents 
who can receive their goods, he may read here Germany’s plain declara- 
tion: (VII.) “ A neutral Power is not called upon to prevent the export 
or transport, on behalf of one or other of the belligerents, of arms, 
munitions of war, or, in general, of anything which can be of use to 
an army or a ficet.” 





Stories and Poems by Bret Harte. (Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d. 
net.)—This handy edition gives us over five hundred pages of the bost- 
known short stories and a hundred pages of verse. There are also 
seventy-five pages of introduction by Mr. W. Macdonald, who is eulogistio 
and sympathetic except in so far as he is heavy, which Bret Harte never 
was. The selection is careful, as we can see from the introduction, 
though no doubt every admirer will miss something that he would 
have included. We rejoice in the excuse to quote from The Réveillé :— 

“Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of arméd men the hum ; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum,— 
Saying, *‘ Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,’ said the quick alarming drum.” 





Rosemary : a Woman's Calendar. By L. H. M. Soulsby. (Longmans 
and Co. Is. net.)—A Calendar of Years, not of days, designed to 
serve as “a diary of our turning points” and as a “ place for collecting 
suggestive notes as to what other people did at such and such an age,” 
is an original idea, and is here attractively carried out. Miss Souisby has 
assumed that every seven years marks a stage in a woman's life, and 
she gives a motto for each year of each stage. A curious idea of hers is 
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to give a name to tho different stages, which suggest “ phases of life, 
through which as a rule cach human chrysalis passes” at the varying 
periods. Thus “Griselda” is chosen as the symbolic name for the 
stage 43-49, for the woman will then “ be in the ‘ beaten and common 
road to Heaven’ if she begins to find life a little on the collar.” Griselda 
must now begin “ to grow old gracefully—just as, in her next stage, it 
will bo a cardinal duty to grow young again, that she may speak the 
language of Youth and be ‘ His Soul’s Countryman.’” Woman at the 
stage of 50-56 must beware lest she become “ Mrs. Proudie,” “ and be 
inclined to harry every man’s cattle to tho right place.” The mottoes 
for the different years aro in most casos very striking. Quite one of 
the most delightful is that for “‘ Year Twenty-three,” taken from 
Gratian :— 

“The how plays a largo part in affairs. A bad manner spoils even 
reason and justice; a good one gilds a No and adds a touch of beauty 
to old age itself. A good manner steais into the affections and fine 
behaviour is a joy in life.” 

For “Year ‘T'wenty-nino” Miss Soulsby gives the stirring lines 
from The Spanish Gypsy :— 
“The time is great 
(What times are little? To the sentinel 
That hour is regal when he mounts on guard).” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Adams (W. H1.), Riches and Honour, cr 8vo............ (Smith & Elder) net 6/ 
Asch (P.), Twelve Lectures on ths Modern Treatmeat of Gonorrhea in the 












Whale, 6B BUD: 0c o.cciec ob nd0se ones srdrcce sescccdecteesd (Heinemann) net 
Askew (A. and C.), Tho Footlight Glare, cr Svo.............. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Ballard (F.), Christianity after the War, cr 8vO...............+. (Kelly) net 2/6 
Beggs (G. &.), Live-Load Stresses in Railway Bridges, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Bell (W. B.), The Sex Complex, SvO.............ceeeeseeees (Baillitre) net 12/6 
Benson (L. F.), The English Hymn, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Bing (R.), A Text-Book of Nervous Diseases, 4to........ (Heinemann) net 21/0 
Bishop (G. B. H.), Tales of Muscovy and the Ukraine, cr 8vo 

(Soc. 8S. Peter & Paul) net 2/6 
sloomfield (M.), Youth, School, and Vocation, cr 8vo.......... (Harrap) net 3/6 
Book of th: Passion of Our Lord (A), Depicted by the Old Masters, 4to 
(P. L. Warner) net 8/0 
PRourget (P.), The Night Cometh: a Novel, cr Svo...... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Brent (C. H.), A Master Builder: being the Life and Letters of Henry Yates 

Satterlee, First Bishop of Washington, 8vo.............. (Longmans) net 16/0 
Campbell (G.), Verdun to the Vosges, 8vO...............- (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Cathcart (W. H.), The Value of Science in the Smithy and Forge, cr 8vo 

(C. Griffin) net 4/0 
Claudel (P.), The be en Brought to Mary: a Mystery (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Clay (A. T.), Babylonian Texts, Vol. I., 4to...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Llay (H.), Economics : an Introduction for the General Reader(Macmillan) net 3/6 
Cumings (Hilda P.), No Graven Image, cr 8v0...............- (Murray) net 5/0 
Dawos (C. L.), Electrical Measurements and Testing, 4to (Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 
Dickinson (G. L.), The Eurepean Anarchy, cr 8vo....(Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
Digest of English Case Law (The), 1911-1915, roy 8vo..(Sweet & Maxwell) 50/ 
Dodd (L. W.), The Middle Miles, and other Poems. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/8 
Doughty (C. M.), The Titans, cr 8VO............eeeesee Duckworth) net 5/0 
Drawcansir (A.), The Covent Garden Journal, 2 vols. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Dualop (D. N.), British Destiny, cr 8vo................ (Path Pub. Co.) net 3/6 
Dunlop (D. N.), The Path of Attainment, cr 8vo........ (Path Pub. Co.) net 2/6 
Dupont (M.), In the Field (1914-1915), cr 8vo.......... (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Fforde (A. B.), An Outraged Society: a Novel, cr 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Findlater (Mary and Jane), “ Content with Flies,” cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Foster-Melliar (R. A.), And Betty Too! cr 8vo........ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Fowler (W. W.), “ Gathering of the Clans"’: Observations on Aeneid VII. 

I ern Bens oa cong canmnie aman (Blackwell) net 3/6 
Freeman (J.), Fiféy Poems, cr 8V0..........25045. (Selwyn & Blount) net 2/6 
Fry (J. H.), Boulogne and Berlin, 1834-1910, cr 8vo....(Skeffington) net 3/6 
Gallichan (W. M.), The Great Unmarried, 8vo............ (T. W. Laurie) net 7/6 
Gardner (C.), Vision and Vesture: a Study of William Blake in Modern 

ARGUE Jina nicwedGhenwedoconsronsesesseenee¢enepens (Dent) net 8/6 
Garnett (Louise Ayres), Master Will of Stratford: a Midwinter Night’s Dream 

in Three Acts, cr 8VO ..........+. Becacedebecessesaesve - (Macmillan) net 3/0 
Gault (H. L.), Industrial Leadership, cr 8vo...... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Gibbons (H. A.), The Blackest Page of Modern History: Events in Armenia 

i Sh, MM, oni era-aa ie tine maha soo cede eeees ewoeeraciees (Futnam) net 3/6 
Goodchild (G.), Caravan Days, Cr 8VO........-ccccccseceeseess (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Hamilton (Lord F.), The Education of Mr. P. J. Davenant: a Novel of 

Seas GF BUG ocd cdccncccdeccedetascncscesceceososce nme wae (Nash) 6/0 
Hibbert (H. G.), Fifty Years of a Londoner's Life, 8vo....(G. Richards) net 10/6 
Hollander (B.), Abnorma! Children, cr 8vo........... .-(Routledge) net 3/6 
Hollis (Gertrude), In the Hands of God, 18mo..... .(Skeffington) net 2/6 
Hooker (W. H.), The Handicap of British Trade, cr 8vo........ (Murray) net 2/6 
Howe (C. B.), Mechanical Drafting, obl 4to.......... (Chapman & Hall) net 7/6 
Hueston (Ethel), Prudence of the Parsonage, cr 8v0...............04- Nash) 6/0 
Hughes (8. L.), Things that Don’t Count, cr 8vo ....(Palmer & Hayward) net 2/6 
Indictments Act, 1915 (The), ed. by H. Cohen, 8vo ....(Stevens & Haynes) net 2/6 
Johnston (C. N.), The Seven Churches of Asia, cr 8vo............ (Black) net 2/6 
Jowett (F. M.), The Airedale Terrier, 8vo.................. (W. Glass) net 3/6 
Jung (C. G.}, Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, 8vo (Bailliére) net 12/6 
Kennel Aristocrats, 1915-16, BVO ........ccesceeeceeeecenee (W. Glass) net 6/0 
Lacey (T. A.), Conscience of Sin: Six Lenten Sermons, cr 8vo..(R. Scott) net 2/6 
Leadbitter (E.), The Road to Nowhere, cr 8vo.............4+- (Allen & Unwin) 6/0 
Leathley (S. A.), The History of Marriage and Divorce, cr 8vo..(J. Long) net 3/6 
Bad GA DE OE TTR, OF 9B ois coccccnccccccccccccess (Murray) net 2/6 
Lewis (E. H.), Those about French: a Novel, cr 8vo ........ (Macmillan) net 6/0 
McClung (Nellie L.), In Times Like These, cr 8vo............ (Appleton) net 3/6 
Maclagan (0. F.), Mutual Defence of Nations, cr 8vo. .(Garden City Press) net 2/6 
peagaae es A.), A Concise Grammar of the Russian Language..(Murray) net 5/0 
Maher (R. A.), The Shepherd of the North, cr 8vo.......... (Macmillan) net 6,0 
Mains (G. P.), Divine Inapiration, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Marchmont (A. H.), Because of Misella, cr 8v0...........-.0seee0g (Cassell) 6/0 
Martin (W. D.), Hints to Engineers for the Board of Trade Exaniinations, 

OTe not seeene Essense Oe edhneheeoneen es oneed (J. Munro) net 3/0 
Martindale (C. C.), The Life of Monsignor R. H. Benson, 8vo (Longmans) net 18/0 
Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal Military Academy and 

the Royal Military College for 1906-1915, cr 8vo.............. (Macmillan) 6/0 
Mendel (1, B.), Changes in the Food Supply and their Relation to Nutrition, 

FE EE errr rere ee (Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Miller (G. A.), and others, Theory and Applications of Finite Groups, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Miller (J.), Aspects of the New Theology, cr 8vo.... (R. Scott) net 3/6 
Moncrieff (Margaret), Our Cottage and a Motor, cr 8vo .. (Allen & Unwin) net 3/6 
Montgomery (K. G.), Productive Farm Crops, 8vo.......... (Lippincott) net 7/6 
Mundy (T.), The Winds of the Werld, er 8VO........ 065.00 eeeeeeee (Cassell) 6/0 
Norman (M. E.), Miss Pandora, cr SvO ........ccccccceee (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Nurse (E. J.), The Churches of the Allies, cr 8vo.......... (Skeffington) net 2/6 
Oxenham (J.), My Lady of the Moor, cr 8v0.............+00+- (Longmans) 6/6 
Parker (E. M.) and Breckinridge (8. D.), Surgical Gynecological Nursing, 8vo 
(lippincott) net 10/6 
Payne (G. T.), The Child in Human Progress, cr 8vo........ (Putnam) net 10/6 
Philippa’s Pride, by “A Peer,” cr 8V0............00006- (Hurst & Biackett) 6/0 
Poore (Lady), Recollections of an Admiral’s Wife .... (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Pratt (A.), Her Assigned Husband, cr 8v0.............-eecceeee (Simpkin) 6/0 


Pugh (E.), Slings aud Arrows: Essays, cr 8vyo......(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 





Pull (E.), The Munition Worker’s Handbook, 18mo........ Lock ' 
Rankin (H. A.) and Brown (F. H.), Simple Art Applied to FE ie go ne 2/6 
isacdhateankne ania teeta ai endtin ongnth so ealiiaiiad asta +P 
Reeve (A. B.), Constance — Ee (Hodder eae fo 
Régamey (J. and F.), The Daughters of Germany (Holden & Hardingham) net HY 
Rhinelander (P. M.), The Faith of the Cross, cr 8vo ....,. (Longmans) mar oO” 
gunn (M. A. &.), Aie-Bewews, GVO... ...cccccccccccsscccocccs (Lockwood) net ns 
Roberts (A. E.) and Pratt (A.), English Verse Composition, cr 8vo (E. Arnold O16 
Robertson (A. T.), Practical and Social Aspects of Christianity), er 8yo. =* 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 

Robertson (J. M.), The Historical Jesus, 8vo.............6. wr "(Watts net 3 
Robinson (E. A.), The Man against the Sky: Poems, cr 8vo (ifacmillans net 4 . 

Rolland i) ee a Oe eee ree . (Routledge) net 9 
Roome (H. D.), Archbold on Indictments, 8vo.......... (Sweet & Maxwell) we 
Runkle (Bertha), Straight down the Crooked Lane, cr 8vo............ Nash) ee 
Russell (E. J.), Manuring for Higher Crop Production (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30 
Russell (t-), BOO SOIER, OF BOD, 0.665600 odecencesesbecsees - (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Shchedrin (N. E.), The Golloviev Family, cr 8vo.................. (Jarrold) 6,9 
Siren (0.), mardo Da Vinci, 4to..............4. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/9 


Sloan (J. D.), The Sloan-Duployan Speed Book, er 8vo. .(S.-D. Headquarters) 2/4 











Sologub (F.), The Little Demon, cr 8vO.............2cecceecees (M. Secker) 69 
Spicer (E. 1.) and Pegler (E. C.), The Excess Profits Duty and Profits of — 
Controlled Establishments, 8vo ...............0.05. H. F. Lynch) net 6% 
Stamp (J. C.), British Incomes and Property, 8vo........ (P. 8. King) net 12/6 
Starr (L.), The Adolescent Period, cr 8V0.............. (Hl. K. Lewis) net 436 
Steiner (R.), The Philosophy of Freedom, cr 8vo.............. (Putnam) net 5/9 
Stern (G. B.), Twos and Threes, cr Sv0.........ccccccccccccecccces (Nisbet) 69 
Stock (R.), Tho Chequered Cruise, 8vo............6.0005 (G. Richards) net 7,4 
Strother (Emily Viele), Eve Dorre, cr 8V0............ccccccccececes (Dent) 50 
Sutherland (Joan), The vo of Empire, cr 8vo.............. (Mills & Boon) 60 
Sweetser (A.), Roadside Glimpses of the Great War, cr Svo..(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Swinburne (J. K.), The Glory of the Life Laid Down, cr Svo .. (R. Scott) net 26 
SO NR See err (. ritish Novelty Co.) 2/6 
Thomas (H. H.), Round the Year in the Garden, 8vo.......... (Cassell) net 6/0 
Toller (T. N.), An Angla;Saxon Dictionary Supplement, Part II., 4to ‘ 
(H. Milford) net 
Tolstoy (L.), Sevastopol, ed. by A. P. Goudy and FE. Bullough, 8vo , ~ 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/9 
Vance (L. J.), mete, a ere oe (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Vaughan (T. H.), The Eater of Hearts, cr 8V0...........00e00000- (Simpkin) 6,0 
Verrili (A. H.), Isles of Spices and Palm, cr Svo............ (Appleton) net 6/0 
Vocation. of the Soul (The), cr Sv0...........ccccccecees (Longmans) net 2/6 
Wawn (F. T.), The Road to the Stars, cr 8V9...........cceccccceccce (Nash) 60 
Wells (Carolyn), The Curved Blades, cr 8v0............00ceeee (Lippincott) 6/0 
Williams (G. B.), Course of Instruction in Elemeatary Sanitary Engineering — 
for Indian Sanitary Inspectors, Svo..............eeceeees (Thacker) net 15/9 
Wolseley (Viscountess), Women and the Land, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 59 
Woodruff (C. E.), Medical Ethnology, 8vo................ (Heinemann) net 10.6 
Yeats (W. B.), Reveries on My Childhood and Youth, 8vo..(Cuala Press) net 10'3 
Zahn (J. A.), Through South America’s Southland, 8vo...... (Appleton) net 15/0 
LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREB. 
LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 








Tals ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Gerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED. 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 











RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much strongos 


than ORDINARY COFFEE, 





TOTAL FUNDS - £20,409,644 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD /1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 





OFFICES | 24-23 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .....................126,000,000. 
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FOR SALE. 


ANSFER OF SCHOOL.—PRINCIPAL wishes to dispose of 

her FIRST-CLASS PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.in S8.W. suburb 
London as she is retiring in July.—For further particulars apply Miss MABEL 
HAWTREY, Educational Office, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. wen 


APPOINTMENTS VAGANT AND WANTED. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
B (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT-LECTURER In 
GEOGRAPHY. Theappointment will take eifect as from September Ist next. The 
galary offered is £200 a year, non-resident.—Six copics of applications, and of not 
more than three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than April 29th to 
the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


TT ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


WANTED, to commence duties after the Easter Vacation, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics principally and some Geography. The teacher 
js required to tak» the plac temporarily of a master who has been called up for 
military service. Salary according to scale, a copy of which will be supplied on 
application. 

PX pplications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than 3 recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK to the 
GOVERNORS, Education Office, Harrogate, not later than the 10th April, 1916. 


‘ME PENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS will become VACANT at the END of the SUMMER 
TERM by the resignation of the present holder. The yearly stipend is £150 with a 
Capitation Fee on each Pupil. Residence is provided in the Schoo! House which ts 
situated in a residential district and has ample grounds with facilities for games. 
The Pendleton High School, like the sister School in Manchester, is endowed from 
the Hulme Trust and receives Grants from the Board of Education and from the 
Royal Borough of Salford.—Applications, which should state age, experience and 
qualifications, accompanied by not more than five testimonials, must be sent, not 
jater than Ist May, to the Clerk to the Governors, Mr. HUBERT TEAGUE, 38, Barton 
Arcade, Manchester, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


Y A R E E RB S. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
orean for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
hk President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD,  K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, 
jocluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. 
Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Health 
Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 

and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
Z HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
*hysical Culture, &c, Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 
fNNHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, —— HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
br. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD BHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The Coilege was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifleate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guincas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan 
fund may be obtained on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


Tas PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS., 

_ Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 

VERY LARGE “DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Course 

younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospita! Nurse. 


JYROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
i TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. 
Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships 
apply to the Principal, Miss FE. LAWRENCE. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

e Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 

4s well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 

diet ; healthy locality ; games, <c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 

apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 

VUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 

\ Prin@pals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School, 

Large Playing-flelds and Rink. Lac rosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, dc, 
Summer Term begins May 4. Telc.: Eastbourne 1034, 









































HELENA COLLEGE, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 


EALING, W. 


| ee 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention te 
languages. _English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds, 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year 


— HALL 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 


Principals { Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
*P2!s | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of queued, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forcign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
_LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. a 
St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY O5ra, 


Tn connection with the School 
A HOUSE for the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
will be OPENED on MAY 5th. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltehier. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 














OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
iterature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health aad the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and ficld for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. b. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.F., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


paris SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD. 
Mile. EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., receives a few GIRLS for 


thorough FRENCH education. Only French spoken. Best professors for Musio 
and accomplishments. Home life. Outdoor games. Excellent references. 











I | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL 111TH, 1916. Tele. “* Watford 616." 


VHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. J’rep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD, 
T ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Hich-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


1T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Tel.: 470 Marrow. 














LXe8OLt —- SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
Miss SCOTT, M.A, 


For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fecs from 60 guineas. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 
of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. ne ek, A 
UGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidate's School will take lace on Monday, 
May 22nd. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesday, May 30th.— 
Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
The following additional Scholarships are offered :— J 

1) A RALPH EVERS SCHOLARSHIP of £40 a year, open to SONS OF 
OFFICERS killed or disabled in the War. 

(2) HUMPHREY KING HOYLE EXHIBITIONS of £40 a year, open to 
SONS C# OFFICERS, with preference to sons of those killed or disabled ia 
the War. 

Th ee Fe OM: co Lit B&G SE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 3ist,andJuneist. Onecortwo 
of £87. five or more of £50, five or more ef £30 (£21 for Day Boys) perannum. Faber 
Exhibition of £12, for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—VFor full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


TORTHRANM PTO R SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: EDWARD REYNOLDS, M.A. 

Preparation for the University and the Army. 

Special attention given to Modern Lancuages and for business careers. 

Spanish and Russian taught as ordinary form subjects.— Apply HEAD-MASTER 
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ULWtICH COLLEGE. 


An Examination for SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £24 per annum 
for three years, for BOYS under 13 and 16 years of age on the Ist of May, will be 
held, beginning on the 15thof May. There will also be offered HOUSE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, which can be held concurrently with a School Scholarship.—Further 
fuformation may be had from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, to whom the names 
of didates must be given not later than May 6th. 

SCHOOL. 


ITY Or LONDON 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Sclence) of the 
value of £15 15s. Od. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £10, increasing to 
£35, and the CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £15 
ver annum for 2 years, will be open for competition in June next. The Awards will 

made by the Governing Body or on about the 5th July, 1916. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the School, 

Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL. 
Ne 


The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 
be held on 30th and 3lst MAY in London and Sedbergh simultaneously. 
Candidates must be under fourteen years of age on Ist July, 1916. 
For further information apply to THE BuRSAR, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


|. eee SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys uader 
15 on —— lst. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, 
Sc.D., Head-Master, 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH AND 25TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 
College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONTAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


{RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum. 
Medern Laboratories and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 2np. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
UEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 
RADFIEULD COLLEG E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 
six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 


Berkshire. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS om—_ in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The Sch House, Bromsgrove. 


M®: Ww. A. FULLER, M.A., 


THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 





























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. —— 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course fh “ 

any date. Exceilent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIAN vom 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. ANGLE 








oS 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

CHOOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. . 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowlede 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to "Al 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUST 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can "te 

THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district —<_ and rough idea of fees should be given, 
"Phone, write, or call. _— 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 1 108 pn 
red cloth, 23.; post-free, 2s. 6d. $00 Mlustrations. , PD» 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, FE C 
Tclephone: 5053 Central. ie wn: 


eee Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliabjs 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preierred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tha 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, Collega 
of Preceptors, Ieal-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistressea 
and Welsh County Schools Association. F 
The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated oa 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 
Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 8 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


MISTRESSES and GOVERN ESSES. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
Invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posta as 
— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABRBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing te reduce fees. 


RRCHOCES, &c.— Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 
The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 


O F INTEREST TO PARENTS 


“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and cxclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, Lrtp., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 
sultanta, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). — Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 








64 COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Exhibitions" of £50 a year.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, 


J RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 





SS"; BEES SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held on 
b March 30th, 3ist, for some 8 Scholarships, reducing fees for board and 
tuition In some cases to £9 per ann., and next November, for about 5 places 
ry + cee reducing the same fees to £46 per ann.—Apply HEAD- 

ASTER. 





Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «&c. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A. , Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
N HE R BORN E 8 C H OOL.— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 13th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 

-— ¥ Se Cc OL LE @eE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders, 

ae particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. Le ‘ 
{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President : The DUKE OF 
‘4 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Kev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master* at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. det Cones. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c, Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 


and Clergy. 

















TINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —Thero 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 4 
thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
rticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intendod 
profession if decided upon. , er 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

K PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
soupeed for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
— aioe &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
alverpool. 


} ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List _ (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or seiection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


y ’ 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


UBLIC- HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

fouse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 15) 

licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


























Oy -7- ES cleared with Blattis, tho Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. W oodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 43. 6d.— HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Read, Sheifield. 


—_—_— ————————— = 


APPEALS. 


TNNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. THe KINe. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 








READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring t? 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relativ s of 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Treasurer; Tux Eant Os Hankowby. Secretary: Goprrey H. HaMILroy. 
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THE VISION OF GOD. 





CHURCH ARMY has arranged a Course of QUIET 
HOURS, to be held on the TUESDAYS in LENT, at 4 p.m., in 
the CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch, W., by kind permission of the Vicar and Church- 


wardens. 





PREACHERS DURING THE REMAINDER OF LENT: 

APRIL 4.—The Rov. Canon J. W. WILLINK, M.A., Rector of Birmingham. 
APRIL 11.—The Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D., Warden of the College of All 
Hallows Barking. 

APRIL 18.—The Rev. B. D. D. SHAW, Vicar of the Church of the Annunciation, 
Bryanston Strect, W 





The Church is OPEN all day for PRIVATE PRAYER, and 
hooks of devotion are provided. It is hoped that many will take 
advantage of this, so that the Services may begin in an atmosphere 


of preparedness. 
ALL ARE INVITED 


to attend these Quiet Hours of Prayer and Meditation in the midst 
of War’s anxieties and turmoil, and afterwards to take a cup of tea 
at 5 o'clock with the Church Army Staff at the Headquarters close 
by. Tea will be followed when possible by an informal talk on 


THE NEW ENGLAND THAT IS TO BE. 


~ LADY ROBERTSON, © 


Wife of LIEUT..GENERAL ROBERTSON, 
K.C.V.O., &c., Chief of the Staff, 


Appeals to anyone interested in the Spiritual Welfare of our 
Sailors and Soldiers to contribute towards building a 


MUCH NEEDED TEMPORARY CHURCH 


in one of our largest bases in France, 





Contributions should be sent direct to 


LADY ROBERTSON, 


Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, S.W, 

















“Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


The peculiar cut and the method of preparing are such that the 
different tobaccos are blended together so that the mixture is 
perfectly adjusted and there is little or no dust. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 
Tobaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Irelaad), Ltd, 
Glasgow. 
































“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


8d. pen oz. Sd. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 


No, 453 






















BELGRAVIA WORKROOMS 


War Hospital Supply Depot 


FOR BRITISH AND 
ALLIES’ WOUNDED 


(Under War Office Recognition), 
4 GROSVENOR CRESCENT, S.W. 


President :— 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


Hon. Auditors :—Messrs. DELOITTE, PLENDER, CRIFFITHS, & CO. 


Open MORNINGS, AFTERNOONS, anp EVENINGS. 





In the four weeks ending March 25th we have sent 
out consignments to 23 British, 32 French, 1 Italian, and 
2 Belgian Hospitals. 


The following letter signed by eleven French soldiers 
has been received from a Hospital at Chatel Guyon, to 
which we sent some supplies :— 


** MADAME ET CHERE BIENFAITRICE, 

Trés touchés de votre delicate attention et do votre générosité 
4 notre égard, nous venons vous remercier de votre bon caur, 
et vous assurer de notre reconnaissance pour les objets que 
vous nous avez gracieusemont offerts. C’est pour nous un 
grand plaisir de nous voir entourés do ces touchantes attentions 
et nous en garderons le plus réconfortant souvenir au milieu 
des futurs combats qu’il nous faudra encore livrer pour le 


grand bien de liberté des peuples et la victoire de nos armées.’ 


The demands from France are especially heavy just 
now, and we have opportunities of greatly extending our 
work in this direction. Our Chairman has just been to 
France, where she has visited a number of French Hospitals, 
and ascertained for herself the urgency of their needs. 


Many of these would be most grateful for regular con- 
signments of Hospital Supplies, and to enable us to comply 
with their requests, in addition to the work we are alreacy 
doing, 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Besides our voluntary workers in the daytime, over 250 
shop assistants give us their spare time in the evenings. 
We can get the work done if you will provide money for 


matericls. 


Cheques should be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 
Miss E. PEMBERTON HODGSON, 











4 Grosvenor Crescent, F'.W. 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The 90th Annual General Meeting was held in Glasgow cn 
Thursday, March 23rd, Robert Blyth, Esq. (Chairman of the 
Board of Directors), presiding. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the Report, after referring to the details of the year’s 
transactions, said it was a matter for surprise and congratulation 
how little the war had affected the Society’s normal progression. 
Its influence on the quinquennial investigation was very marked, 
however, in the amount of depreciation which it had caused in 
the value of the securities. The sum of £35,000 had been written 
off in connection with the sale of assets of about £1,000,000 in- 
vested in America and other foreign countries. The proceeds had 
been invested to secure a better return at home, and the sale had 
enabled the Society to give effective support to the Government 
loans for financing the war. The Society had now £1,300,000 so 
invested. In addition to the comparatively emall loss on realisa- 
tion they had written off a very large sum on revaluation of the 
assets, and the total provision for the quinquennial period was 
£700,000. No use had been made of nominal or minimum prices 
in the valuation. When no genuine market existed, the values of 
perpetual stocks were written down in relation to the fall in 
similar securities with aa unfettered market, and terminable 
securities had been revalued on an increased basis of yield to 
correspond with the rise in interest rates. This method might 
tend to exaggerate the general fall, because securities unpro- 
tected by minimum prices had to bear the brunt of forced sales. 
If so, they were on the safe side, and he had no hesitation in 
saying the figures in the balance-sheet could be accepted as a con- 
servative representation of the value of the assets at the end of 
the year. Suggestions had been made from time to time that it 
Was unnecessary to write down terminable securities, or advo- 
cating the use of values based on an average of years. The 
Assurance Companies Act seemed to preclude the use of any such 
expedients; but whether this was too strict an interpretation of 
the statutory requirements or not, the Directors had felt it to be 
essential in a time like the present that the value of the assets 
should not be overstated. The values had, therefore, been rigidly 
written down, including the redeemable stocke. 

The next point to be determined was the basis to be adopted in 
valuing the liabilities. In this connection it was important to 
bear in mind that depreciation not due to loss of income or to 
any impairment of security is not necessarily detrimental in the 
circumstances of a Life Office. The proceeds of maturing invest- 
ments and fresh funds can be employed at more remunerative 
rates, and it is possible eo to arrange a distribution of risks and 
assets as to neutralise the effect of depreciation. It was, however, 
clearly necessary to value the risks as well as the assets before 
any reliable conclusion could be arrived at. It was interesting to 
remember that twenty years ago the problem giving anxiety was 
the appreciation of security values and the reduced earning power 
of the funds. The Society had dealt with the position then by 
placing the reserves against liabilities on a basis of unexampled 
strength. The particular danger against which these reserves 
were made had not materialised, but the reverse of what was then 
feared had happened. The new situation had been met by a rigid 
writing down of the assets, and for this purpose a part of the 
reserves previously held against liabilities had been released. The 
valuation of liabilities had been maintained on a very stringent 
basis. A mortality table omitting the benefit of light mortality 
during the first five years of assurance had been used. The net 
premiums left a margin of nearly 20 per cent. to meet expenses 
and to contribute to profits, and it was assumed that the funds 
will earn 3 per cent. interest. The most exacting critic must be 
satisfied with the tests applied to the valuation of the assets and 
liabilities. These tests had been determined upon after due con- 
sideration of the financial position arising from the war. Before 
actually dealing with the eurplus disclosed, the Directors had 
further considered the uncertainties of the financial outlook and 
the largely increased taxation that must be borne. On the ofher 
hand, a substantial reserve for the future had been created by 
writing down the terminable securities. A somewhat higher rate 
of interest might be looked for, and the margins reserved had 
proved to be productive of surplus much in excess of the amount 
required to pay the bonus. In these circumstances the Directors 
had not felt justified in withholding the customary bonus, which 
had been declared at the compound rate of 35s. per cent. per 
annum. 

It was fortunate that the depreciation due to the war had 
followed upon a long period of years during which the problem 
had called for study. This had resulted in an increased new 
business and direction of investment to short<dated securities. 
But the main reason why the present position was so easily dealt 
with was to be found in the fact that the Society’s resources had 
never been etrained to pay a sensational rate of bonus. Declara- 
tions had always been well within the limits of the profit-earning 
capacity. 

It was hoped that members would assist in influencing new 
buciness at a time whew, with nearly two-thirds of the pre-war 
staff on Active Service, the Society was without agency organisa- 
tion. War and Life Assurance were diametrically opposed in 
their results. War dissipated the resources accumulated through 
years of patient labour; Life Assurance fostered the accumulation 
of capital. There was no better way for the individual to combat 
the financial effeet of the war than by meaus of a life policy. The 
Report was unanimously adopted. 








NINETEENTH CENTUR 


TEE REORGANISATION OF THE EMPIRE : 
) Any the Hon. Bit. Wise, K.C.(A 
16 on. ° s se, &. it-Genera v 
(2) Tue COMING OF THE EMPIRE a —— xy Sey eth 
WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES. By Professor J. q es 
How THE ARMY HAS RUINED GERMANY. By J. Ellis Bar 
THE BALTIC—AND THE SEQUEL TO A PREMATURE PRACR. = 


CONCERNING PRISONERS OF WAR. oy Peetene F. 3. 0. Beamon, 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Bury (Bishop for North and Central Euro 
OvrR GREATEST PRIVILEGE AND GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. By 8. P.B “4 
LETTRE A UN y " SIQUE: 4'C 
ot 9 Rare oe las ATROCITES ALLEMANDS EN BELGIQUE: L'Oneo- 
By Fernand Passelecq (Directeur du Bureau Documentaire Belge), 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND BELGIUM. By Lilian Rowland Brown (Rowland re 
THE CuLT oF Economy. By the Viscountess Berrington 
KILIMANJARO, By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G,, K.c.R 
HOME COLONISATION BY SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. By F. E. Green, 
A CASE FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION. By Sir Malcolm Morris, K..V.0 
A RussIAN BYLINY. By C. Hagberg Wright 
CLEARING SKIES, By D. ©. Lathbury, 
London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, 
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To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action—to have all the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


IS€M 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visem is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s, 64, a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 


The Powder ia sold in tins at 18. 6d., twice the size 2s, 
four times the size 4$., eight times the quantity 7s. 6@, Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet. 





Should you find any difficulty in obtainin Visem, the Pro. 
prietors will be pl to supply it post free, on receipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, care should be taken to state 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired. 


ST. IVEL Ltd., Dept. O (London Depot), Battersea Park, &.¥; 











“Besutifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Pecked in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 072. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cat 


Per Oz. 


Player’s “White Label” ~ D. 
Navy Cut 


Also PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
of Players Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 4-02. 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


For wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military 

Hospitels at home, and for 

the Front st Duty Free 
Bates. 


Terms on application to: 


John Player & Sons, 


Nottingham. 
Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
ew Great Britain & Ireland), Lid, 
S74 
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Mr. Heinenaaa’s List 


cue HISTORY OF KATHIAWAD 


By CAPTAIN WILBERFORCE.-BELL, lately Political Agent, 
Sccath (Kathiawad). With a Preface by the Hon. C. H A. 
HILL. Illustra ations, Me ap, and Four Coloured P lates. 12/6 net, 


<a coca 
SOLDIERS’ TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 
A new series of small volumes written by the actors in the Great 
World Drama of 1914, &c., and giving the personal experiences 
of fighters in all branches of the Services. 


NOW READY. Each vol. 3s. 6d. net. 


WITH MY REGIMENT 


From 4 Aisne to La Bassée By “PLATOON COM- 





MANDE ‘ 
“ To read . is to share every experience (almost) of the life of a 
fieutenant on active service,’’"—Punch. 


THE EPIC OF DIXMUDE 


By CHARLES LE GOFFIC. 
“It is a great and a fascin ating story, which stands by itself in the 
huge epic cycle of the war."—TZimes Lit. Sup. 


IN THE FIELD By MARCEL DUPONT 


The impressions of a French officer of Light Cavalry during the 
early months of the War. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 


By E. A. POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders.” Richly 
Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


“NEW FICTION. 
MISS PANDORA By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- 2. 
EARTH TO EARTH 
By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of “The Dop Doctor.” 6/-n. 
CHAPEL A Great Welsh Story. By MILES LEWIS. 6/-n 
YOUTH UNCONQUERABLE 


By PERCY ROSS. 6/-n 


A RAW YOUTH DOSTOEVSKY. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 4/6 net. 


"WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST, W.C. 
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American Neutrality 
Its Cause and Cure. 

By Dr. JAMES MARK BALDWIN. 

** One of the questions set in a new light is the distinction between 


the American Government and the American people.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


2s, net 


Prussian Memories 
1864-1914, 5e, net 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A. 


“Brief, broozy, candid.""—Daily Graphic. 


“Very breathless, very artless . . . very readablo.”—T'imes. 





The Evidence in the Case 


A Discussion of the Moral Respon- 
sibility for the War of 1914. 
1 gs. net. 
By JAMES M. BECK, 
Late Assistant Attorney-General of the U.S. 
“ Very stern is Mr. Beck's judgmont upon the manner in which 


Germany precipitated war... . Mr. Beck's admirable book.” 
— Spectator, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











see: THE EAST & THE WEST. 


VARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 


CL E R G Y MUTUAL | 4 .sgecrmx gait 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 





Past or Present Members of tho 


Vol. fol, 14. Ara 1916. 

TENTS, 
weer AFRICA AND THE WAR. 

new the pepper OF SIERRA LEONE (Dr. Walmsle 
7 He AND OLD PROBLEMS IN weit 
FRICA oy CHARLES W. sv Anermsn, Arch- 
noet, of Pongas. 

sees ae IN TURKE 

y the Rev. J. L. Barton, Dp. Secre- 


No. 5A, 





UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, thy mint ee 


as well as the 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCI 
including the right to share in BONUSES. 





“Without-Profit “a 
exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 


MISSIONARY wee t= IN AMERICA, 
e Rev. D. MACPADYEN. 
CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE PUNJAB. 
ia BARAKAT ULLAB, M.A. 
A CHRISTIAN yo be BURMA 
W. ©. B. Punssr. 
OUR ATTITUDE” TOWARDS Os y= 


if Rev. B. 
THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON PPAITH MAND 
BORIFACE THE APOSTLE OF GERMANY. 


ETY, 


By the E R. 
Policies, open to the General Public, at | enirortatnotes.—Introductions to our readers 


Christian Missions in Turkey. Towards Christiaa 

unity. The East and The West in the trenches. 

The East and The West inthe pulpit. A French 

Tribute to a German missionary. Ignorance ia 

high places. 

REVIEWS.—The inspiration of responsibility 
(Bishop BRENT). Comparative religion (JORDAN). 





A GENEROUS DIET. 


The best foundation for a generous diet—a diet that means health, not excess; 


comfort, not dyspepsia; vigour of body, not languor; clearne 
mental fog —is 


mt “COCOATINA” 


because it contains in a refined, delicious, and easily digestible form the greatest amount 
sf positive nutritious strength and dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any 


popular beverage. “This is genuine cocoa.”—LANCET. 


The Oldest and still “THE IDEAL PURE COCOA.” 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 


History of the English Church in New Zealand 
(PurcHAs). Life's Journey (Bishop Monrt- 
GOMERY). Mohammed or Christ -(Zwemer). 
The historical Jesus (THORBURN). The 
Northern Bantu (Roscog). A naturalist in 
Madagascar (SIBREE). Sketches from Formosa 
(CAMPBELL). In the wake of the war canoe 
(CoLiTsoN), &€c., &e. 
ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 5.W. 
THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gardsa 
tow, Southwark, London, 8.E.) contains 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
perfect freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per doze. 
ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 33, per 
dozen, ruled or plain. 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOHN OXENHAM. 


MY LADY OF THE MOOR 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








VOLUME FOR 1915 NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the 
Year 1915, 


8vo. 163. net, 

In the Volume just issued, the Annual Register resumes its 
ancient habit of printing in ezienso various documents of public 
importance published during the year. For the year 1915 the 
most important documents were the despatches received from the 
Admirals and Commanders in the Field, describing the larger 
operations which took place during the year. 

*,* Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1914 
ean still be had, price 16s. net each. 

The Crowd in Peace and War. By 
Sir MARTIN CONWAY. Crown &Svo. 6s. net. 

The EARL of CROMER, in the NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
“An extremely interesting and instructive book on the psychology 
of crowds, their character and behaviour, the emotions by which they 
are guided, the methods by which they may be swayed, and the qualities 
necessary to those who endeavour to sway them.” 


East and West through Fifteen Centuries: 
Being a General History from B.C. 44 to A.D. 1453. By 
Brigadier-General G. F. YOUNG, C.B., Author of “ The 
Medici.” With Illustrations and Maps. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols. 
I. and II. B.C. 44—A.D. 740. 363. net. 

“Its treatment is new and, from the point of view of the general 
reader, distinctly attractive. The many excellent photographic illus- 
trations of statuary and architecture, the useful maps, the various 
tables, and the full index, are most satisfactory features of a work 
which, when completed, should prove most useful.”—TuEe OUTLOOK. 


Work and Wages. The Reward of Labour 


and the Cost of Work. Founded on the Experiences of the 
late Mr. Brassey. By EARL BRASSEY, G.C.B. A Volume 
of Extracts. Revised and Partially Rewritten. Crown 8vo. 
33. 6d. net. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., D.Se., F.R.S. 


A System of Physical Chemistry. By WILLIAM 
C. McC. LEWIS, Professor of Physical Chemistry in the 
University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 9s. net each volume. 

Vol. I. Kinetic TwHeory. 

Vol. Il. TrermMopyNAmics AND STATISTICAL MECHANICS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 

















THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. APRIL, 1916. 


RUPERT BROOKE. EMILE VERHAEREN. 

DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRIAL EFrFicizency. I. W. HW. MALLock. 

Wat's WRONG WITH THE WARY A CONTINENTAL LETTER. RKOBERT CROZIER 
ONG. 

SECRETS OF THE ADMIRALTY. III. ARCHIBALD Herp. 

THE ART OF MR. HENRY JAMFS. WILFRID L. RANDELL. 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE NAPOLEONIC Wak. I. POLITICUS, 

Our ARMIZS OF PERIL. CUSTOS. 

THE IMPOSED NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. EN VEDETTF. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY BAR AND WHAT IT Doxs. J. H. BALFOoUR Browne, K.C. 

Tne Dress MARKET. MRS. ARIA. 

LAND SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. SIR CLEMENT KEINLOCH-COOKE, M.P. 

THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. JAMES MILNE. 

AMERICA IN THE VORTEX. JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY,. 

‘THE PROLONGATION OF THE WAR. CAPTAIN BATTINE. 

THE COWARDICZ OF WARFARE. EDWIN PUGH, 

HisTORY OF THE WAR. WITH Maps. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 


THE CITY OF DIN 
A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Gilasg.). 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net. ” 





LONDON: ADLARD & SON AND WEST NEWMAN, 
BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, EC. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epic poems: 1. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National epic 
poem).—tl. The Human Epic.—-ill. The Epic of God and The Devil; and 
other epics. 28. 6d, each. Demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

k. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 





SS 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
AY ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE will SELL 
Zz by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
ou fuesday, April 4th, and Two following Days, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

LOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of the late Mr. Thomas 
Way; books from the library of the late Rev. Archibald Anderson, of 30 Oxford 
Equare, W., and St. Helens, Bournemouth; the property of the late Walter L. 
lmanvel, Esq., “ Charivaria” of l’unch; the late Henry Van Laun, Esq.; 
C. Leigh Pemberton, Ksq., &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogucs may Le Lad, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIsT 
WITH SCOTT: The Silver Lining 


By GRIFFITH TAYLOR, D.Sc. With Facsimiles, 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Small royal 8vo. 10. ond 





“ One of the best half-dozen stories of exploration and the " 
we are sure it will be read and remembered.” Morning Post. *plorer’s life, and 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 
ADMIRAL’S WIFE 


By LADY POORE. With ao Portrait. Lar 
7s. 6d. not. 7m 


“Lady Poore has many claims, personal and hereditary, to b koned 
the fraternity of letters and even of the more select circle rehe. to em peed «| 
claims this volume bears abundant testimony.”—7Z imes. 


‘CONTENT WITH FLIES’ 


“As cats when they can catch no mice, 
Content themselves with catching flies.” 
By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, Authors of ** Cross. 
riggs,” ‘‘Penny Monypenny,” &c. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. not. [Just ready, 
LT 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL, 


A GREAT SUCCESS 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mrs. Hump iry Ward handles this sort of material to perfection, and It will 


be no surprise if the title proves prophetic. ‘A Great Success’ is certain) 
the book looks like.”—Pall Mall Gazette. y whet 


JITNY AND THE BOYS 
A Novel by BENNET COPPLESTONE. Crown 8vo. 6s, not, 


“ Delightful reading. An ideal volume for parents who have sons in the 
fighting forces; just as surely may it be commended to the fighting sons them- 
selves.""—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHES AND HONOUR 


A Novel by W. H. ADAMS, Author of ‘* The Dominant Race,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6%, net. [ Just ready, 























MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES’ NEW STORY. 


THE RED CROSS BARGE 
Crown Svo. 3$. 6d. net. 


“A book that everyone who is bound to stay at home in these days should 
read and read again.” —Westminster Gacetle. 


“CORNHILL” — 


For APRIL. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CATHERINE GLADSTONE. By HER DavcHrer 
THE TUTOR’S STORY. Cuaaprs. XI.-XIV. 

By CaarLtes KiInGsLEY anp Lucas Mater 
AUBREY AND SHAKESPEARE. 
By THE ArRcHDEACON OF NORTHAMPTON 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FESTUS.” By Epmunp Gossz, C.B. 
CHLOROFORM: A POEM. By GreEvILLE V. T. Cooxs 
THE PASSING OF THE INDICTMENT. 
Bx His Honour Jupce Parry 





A RHODESIAN RIFLEMAN. 

HENRY JAMES. By Anrruvur C. Benson 
A NIGHT PATROL. By Boyp Canis 
LADY CONNIE. Cazars. IX.-X. By Mrs. Humpnry Wasp 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
= —— 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

APRIL, 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 
WILLIAM : A RETROSPECT. By Sidney Whitman. 
THE PAN-GERMAN PLAN AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 

By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BURDEN OF WAR CHARGES. 
By Prof. A. C. Pigou. 

WITH THE SERBIAN ARMY IN RETREAT. 
By Mrs. St. Clair Stobart. 
REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VENEREAL 

DISEASES. By Sir Thomas Barlow. 
WHY NEED WE BE POISONED? By Mrs. Drew. 
HENRY VAUGHAN AND OPTIMISM. 

By Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton. 
PARIS AND VERDUN. By Laurence Jerrold. 
THIRTY YEARS OF GERMAN RULE IN EAST AFRICA. 
By Alfred Wigglesworth. 
SHAKESPEAR IN ITALY. By L. Collison-Morley. 
SCIENCE AND THE NAVY. By John B. C. Kershaw. 
THEODORE WATTS DUNTON : A PERSONAL SKETCH. 
By Arthur Compton-Rickett. 
THE CAUSATION OF THE EUROPEAN WAR AND 
BREAKDOWN OF THK OLD STATECRAFT. 


By H. 8S. Perris. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
from a Field Note-Book. 


By J. H. MORGAN, late Home Office Commissioner with the 
British Expeditionary Force. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. not. 
Te oOuTLooK.—* The stories are quite exceptionally powerful. . . . It must 
be thought, however, that all-the stories are terrible; on the contrary, many 
of hem are rich with humour. 











ABRIDGED EDITION. 


Ordeal by Battle. bridged Edition by F. 8. 
OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. not. 
Tae DAILY Mart.—“ Beyond question the most romarkable plece of political 
writing that tho present war has evoked. Mr. Oliver's introduction is a veritable 
masterpiece. 


Heart of Europe. sy Ravpm ApaMs CRAM. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


Tas Dany News.— Full of fascinating information. The book 1s well 
filustrated.” 


Aircraft in War and Peace. sy 
WILLIAM A. ROBSON. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Tar AEROPLANE.—“ Under tho above title, Mr. W. A. Robson has produced 
a very successful treatise on this subject, dealt with in an essentially popular 
style. Nevertheless, it is well worthy of perusal by officers and civilians who 
are thinking of entering the Flying Services.” 


The Shepherd of the North. sy 
RICHARD A. MAHER. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* The hero of this book is a Roman Cathelic bishop of singularly fine character. 
The story of his work among the people of the Adirondack country is intensely 
dramatic, and comes to a thrilling climax with a forest fire, described in a most 
vivid and powerful manner. 


ls. not. 

















VOLUME II. JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Deposits of the Useful Minerals 


and Rocks: Their Origin, Form, and 
Content. By Dr. F. BEYSCHLAG, Prof. J. H. L. 
VOGT, and Dr. P. KRUSCH. ‘Translated by 8. J. Truscorr, 
Associate Royal School of Mines, London. Vol. II. LODES— 
METASOMATIC DEPOSITS—ORE-BEDS—GRAVEL DE- 
POSITS. With 176 Illustrations. 8vo. 20s. not. 

Previously published: Vol. I. Ore-Deposits in Goneral— 
Magmatic Segrogations—Contact Deposits—Tin Lodes — 
Quicksilver Lodes. With 291 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 

*,* These two volumes form the complete work on Ore-Deposits. 











TEIRD EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


Kant’s Critical Philosophy for 


English Readers. by J. P. MAMAFFY, 
D.D., C.V.0., and J. H. BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L. Vol. IT. 
The Prolegomena. Translated with Notes and Appendices. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6a. 


—— 


‘MACMILLAN & GO., LTD., LONDON. 





Seeley, Service 7 C2 


BLOOD AND IRON Impressions from the Western Front. 
. 


- , Ly WILSON MoNAIR, Illustrated. 6s. net, 
Of high historical vaive."-—Times. 





“ Written with vigour and realism.”"—ScoTsmay, 
PREHISTORIC MAN & HIS STORY. rror.scorr eLtr07, M.A.,B.Se. 
With 70 lMlustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Modern learning In a pepuler form.”’—TiMES. 


THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. ny rex vicar coxr. 


es With over 5090 Illustrations, 73. Od. net. 
Eminently practical, splendidly I!ustrated.”,—CONNOISSEUR. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 1848-1914. 
By Col. G. B M ALLESON. 5s. and 2s. net. 





THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. §&s. net. 


MEDITATION 


By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &o. 


" Carefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman. 
- An inspiriting and invigorating book.”—Manchester Courier. 
Writes easily because he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes.” 
—Saturday Review. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., London, E.C. 
_ aioe = Ee ———e 





SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents; 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 

43 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net) ; 
Ay we 8 Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17s. (cost 42s. net); 
Catalore ae Memoirs, 20 vols., £9; Burton's Arabian Nighta, 17 vols., £15, 
for cash es tree. Wanted, Kncy. Brit., India paper. Books bought in any quantity 
-—HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 








Thomas Nelson & Sons’ Announcements 


GERMANY fue war 


THE WAR 
3s. Gd. net. 


By BARON BEYENS, 
Belgian Minister in Berlin, 1912-1914. 


Describing the Prussian Court, the German Foreign Office, the 
Kaiser's Policy and Duplicity, Events in Borlin at the Outbroak 
of War. 





A prompt and complete Exposure by a Diplomatist who was 
one of the chief actors in the dramatic incidents he records. 


“Well worth the attention of the British public. It forms a 
singularly close analysis of the events and motives which led up 
to the war—all the more effective by reason of the consistent 
fairness with which it is conducted.”—The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

**Mr. Cohn's excellent translation makes available to the public 
in this country a work which is based upon intimate knowledge, and 
written with great lucidity. . . . The volume may be commended 
to all who wish to study and understand the underlying causes of 
the catastrophe in which the civilised world is involved.’’—The 
Scotsman. 

“History will not forget the splendid stand Baron Beyens made 
not only for his native land but also for honour and justice. - . . 
Baron Beyens sketches with much skill the people that counted and 
the general feeling in the country, say, in 1912, and lays down 
some definite propositions and brings out with clearness some im- 
portant facts.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
In Monthly Volumes. Cloth, is. 3d. net. 
Everywhere recognized as the most authoritative story of the 
war. Everywhere praised as a brilliant military history. 
VOLUME TEN. NOW READY. 
Allied Offensive in the West. 


** Tho fullest and most coherent account of the Battle of Loos 
yet published.’’—Scotsman. 


JU-JITSU 


By W. BRUCE SUTHERLAND. 
The Elemonts of Ju-jitsu explained for Special Constables, Soldivrs, 
Volunteers, and the Genoral Public. 
Written by an expert at tho roquest of the Special Consta 
of the City of Edinburgh. 
Full of Photographs. 
A Chief Constable writes that it is ‘‘ an excollont work, useful 
for Special Constables.” 








los 


Is. net. 











GOOD BOOKS 


FOR TRENCH, CAMP, AND HOSPITAL 
Sir E. W. D. WARD 


(late Under-Secretary for War, Chairman of the Camps Library) 
Bays :— 
“ Books of a more solid kind are largely asked for by an immenss 
number of educated men in the military service of the Empire.” 


Nelson’s Shilling Library 


now contains 120 of the Best Books in Modern Litera- 
ture, issued in light, pocket volumes. Price 15. net. 
SPECIMEN LIST. 
24. WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. 
116. PLEASANT LAND OF FRANCE. 
106. CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE.’ 
12. SIR HENRY HAWKINS’'S REMINISCENCES. 
42. COLLECTED POEMS OF HENRY NEWBOLT. 





Stoevons. 
Prothero. 
E. F. Knight. 


30. ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL, Frasor. 
92, 93. VOYAGE OF ‘ DISCOVERY.’ Capt. Scott. 
19. BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN. Dean Hole. 


99. FAMOUS MODERN BATTLES, 
31. THE PATH TO ROME. 

23. A MODERN UTOPIA. 

7. THE RIVER WAR. 


Atteridge, 
Hillairo Bolive. 
H. G. Wells. 
Rt. Hon. W. 8. Churchill 
T. NELSON AND SONS, Ltd. 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London; Parkside, Edinburgh 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


THE PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION. 


A New Novel by MAUD DIVER. 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “The Great 
Amulet,” “Candles in the Wind.” 5s, net. 


FROM MONS TO LOOS. Being the Diary of a Supply Officer, 
By Major HERBERT A. STEWART, D.8.0., Army Service Corps. With Illustrations. 5s, net. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. Gd, net 
THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (IAN HAY). 
The Epic of the War. Buy it now. Price Gs. 
“We cannot imagine that the war will produce a better book.’’-—Specraror. 
“ Two parting counsels. Buy ‘ The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human being 
should be exposed to such temptation.’’—GLosE. 
“For humeur, sympathy, and beauty few tales of the war can equal it.’"—Dairy TeLtrcRrarn. 
“Worthy of unqualified commendation. We wish it the great success it deserves.’"—LAanpD AND WATER. 


THE GREAT TAB DOPE. By “OLE LUK-OIE.” 5th Impression. 6s. 

*** The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘ The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting. There 
aro story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘ At the End of the 
Passage,’ &c. ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of his own.’’—TiMEs. 

“‘ A fresh volume of stories from the pen of the author of ‘ The Green Curve’ is a promise of goodly entertainment, and the promise 
is assuredly well kept.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHITE, V.C., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., G.C.1.E., O.M. By the Right Hon. Sir MORTIMER DURAND, P.C., G.C.M.G. In two 
vols. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 30s, net. 

The Biography of “‘ The Defender of Ladysmith " would be a work of the first importance among military chronicles whatever might 
the prevailing conditions at the time of its appearance. 

“The best summary that exists of the war in Natal. For that alone the book will always be remarkable.’ 
‘““A deeply interesting and valuable work. A biography of exceptional interest.’”-—STanpArp. 

“A biography which should have many readers wherever the flag flics.’—Dairy CHRONICLE. 


TApril 1, 1918, 
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‘—Dairy Trerecrarg, 


DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 





1914-1915. 5s, net. 


This is a story of splendid heroism and devotion to duty. The author has been in France from the beginning of the war, and 
her experionce on Ambulance Train and in Field Hospital under fire makes an inspiring record of a poignant interest. 
“Worth dozens of more paren war books.”—Daity TELEGRAPH. 


“Its pages are replete with vivid pictures of our wounded soldiers, all testifying to their wonderful spirit."—Darry Grapuic. 
THE GREATEST MAGAZINE 


EVERYONE SHOULD READ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE 2/6 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIANS. 


if you have any difficulty In obtaining your copy, or are told it is out of print, please write to the publishers. But, 
better still, make certain of getting your copy on the day of publication by forwarding your subscription—30s. post free 
for twelve months, or 15s. post free for six months—to the publishing office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, or to 37 Pater- 


noster Row, London. 
BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW 
THREE TYPICAL REVIEWS. 


“Its destiny now seems to be to give articulation to the British spirit in hours of stress as no other journal can.” __ 
—Gtascow News. 


“ « Blackwood’s’ isan epitome in little of the British Empire—-a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide ; that it has 


been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors, that in warfare, literature, and art it has a —— — 
—Tue Tres. 


“The only magazine which all lovers of good literature must buy, borrow, or steal at the beginning of every month.” 


—Mornino Post. 
APRIL CONTAINS— 
Two Great Blockades: their Aims and Effects. 











In the Hands of the Austrians. 
By Dr. ALICE HUTCHISON, Chief Medical Officer of Second 
Serblan Unit, Scottish Women's Hospital. 


The Début of Emperor William. By ONE WHO WATCHED IT. 
Along the Black Sea Coast of Asia Minor. By W. J. ©. 


@ Outposts. 
—- an Wome with the Somaliland Camel Constabulary. 
A Ship's Company. 
“. « « The Kin 


By ZERES. 
y G. F. 
o's Highway!”—A Land Breeze—Presents. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER. 
‘Carry On!” The Continued Chronicle of K (1). 
**Y¥e Merrie Buzzers.” 


By THE JUNIOR SUB. 
My Impressions of Oxford and Stratford-on-Avo 


n. : 
By YONE NOGUCHL 


‘* Landgrabbing.” By M. L, A. @ 


H.M.S. implacable at the Dardanelles. 
Musings without Methed, 
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